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his superior; for, either from irritability of temper, in- 
tensity of feeling, strength of prejudices, or violence of 
party spirit, Burke frequently became unmanageable, 
and exhibited a spectacle distressing to his friends. 
There was in Windham’s eloquence an eccentricity and 
originality of phrase peculiarly his own; picturesyue, 
but full of energy ; as, for instance, when in 1809, after 
the battle of Talavera, Sir Arthur Wellesley having 
been raised by ministers at once to the dignity of a vis- 
count, Windham observed upon it, that “ he disapproved 
of Sir Arthur’s being thus elevated over a whole grada- 
tion of the peerage, because, if he made two more such 
leaps, the Red Book would not hold him.” Windham’s 
talents, brilliant and various as they were, always, how- 
ever, appeared to me more adapted to specujative than 
to practical life; rather fitted for the * aiversity, than for 
the cabinet ; better calculated to excit, dmiration in the 
house ef commons, than formed, by wise counsels and 
measures, to sustain or to extricate an embarrassed em- 
pire. The ill-fated expedition under Sombreuil, sent to 
perish at Quiberen, in 1795, and the unfortunate selec- 
tion of General Whitelocke for the command of the 
troops against Buenos Ayres, some years later, are both 
to be imputed eminently, if not exclusively, to Wind- 
ham. Iam of opinion, that if Burke had ever been ad- 
mitted into the cabinet, he would have displayed a similar 
want of judgment. Neither the one nor the other were 
statesmen, though they abourded in genius, learning, 
fancy, and predigious powers of declamation. 

Pitt replied on that evening, not to Fox, but to Sheri- 
dan, whose charges or recriminations, pointed with equal 
wit and severity, forced the chancellor of the exchequer 
to rise in his own defence. 
mise of future eminence. Fox, after exhausting every 
argument drawn from the statute law of England, from 
the inmemorial practice ef parliament, and from gene- 
ral reason, applicable to the case, apostrophised his 
adversary in the most animated terms. “I too well per- 
ceive,” observed he, “that the mimister’s object in sus- 
taining the scrutiny, is only to persecute an individual 
whom he honours by making him the victim of private 
resentment. I have always emulated to stand fair with 
him. It has been my pride te fight side by side with 
him the battles of the constitution, little suspecting that 
he would so soen desert his principles, end become the 
agent of that very secret influence which he had so 
Jong and so succesefully labeured to everturn. I was 
always prepared to find in him a fermidable rival, who 
én the race of glory would leave me far behind, but I 
believed him incapable ef descending to be my perse- 
utor.” 

“1 protest,” continued Fox, * when I heard that the 
drightest ornamente of England had fallen sacrifices to 
popular delusion, that Lerd John Cavendish had lost his 
seat at York, that Mr. Coke and Gencral Conway had 
deen treated in a similar manner by their constituents, I 
regretted having been deprived of the distinction of 
suffering in sach socicty. But it is obviously intended 
to weary out my friends by expense; a sum of thirty 
thousand pourds a year will be swallowed up on the two 
sides. Aly own last shilling may soon be got at—for I 
am poor; get in such a cause will I lay down my last 
shilling, If ultimately I lose my election, it will be for 
want of money, not from a want of a legal majority of 
votes, while Westminster will be deprived of its franchise, 
because I am unable to prosecute a pecuniary contest 
with the treasury,” ‘These concluding words contained 
so strong a charge against administration, that they could 
not remain without reply. Pitt having already spoken 
at great length, Dundas therefore presented himself to 
the house, After treating us a matter of derision, Fox’s 
assertion, that he had been selected by ministers for an 
object of oppression, Dundas accused him with convert- 
ing the electors of Westminster into instruments of sys- 
tematic faction and sedition, Irritated at such an im- 
putation, Fox declared it to be a direct falsehood; but 
his adversary, neither disconcerted nor betrayed into 
warmth, contented himself with firmly repeating his 
opinion. ‘ 
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About five o’clock in the morning, a division took 
place oa Lord Mulgrave’s amendment to Ellis’s motion ; 
by which the high bailiff, though he was not precluded 
from making a return, yet received indirect encourage- 
ment to proceed in the scrutiny, accelerating as much as 
possible its progress. It now became evident how un- 
popular a measure the minister had adopted : for, instead 
of the overwhelming majorities which throughout the 
preceding session sustained him upon every question, he 
could only carry the amendment by thirty-nine, though 
above three hundred members voted. Fox, no less than 
his friends, regarding such a division as a triumph, 
already prepared to renew the subject under another par- 
liamentary form. 

10th—18th February.—Colonel Fitzpatrick having 
presented a second petition from the electors of West- 
minster, requesting to be heard by counsel at the bar, as 
they had new facts to state, it was opposed by Lord 
Frederick Campbell. He was a son of the beautiful Miss 
Bellenden, maid of honour to the Princess of Wales, 
afterwards Queen Caroline; and whose virtue resisted 
the seduction of George the Second, previous to his 
ascending thethrone. Lord Frederick had already passed 
his fiftieth year, but he still retained all the graces that 
he had inherited from his mother. His figure united 
symmetry with elegance; and his manners, noble, yet soft 
—dignified, yet devoid of any pride or affectation, con- 
ciliated all who approached him. Devoid of shining 
talents, he nevertheless wanted not either ability or elo- 
quence in a certain degree, both which were under the 
control of reason and of temper. He had sat in many 
parliaments, and was attached to the crown, if not to the 


government, by a lucrative place—the lord-registrar of 


Scotland. 

Whex about forty years of age, he married the Dowa- 
ger Countess Ferrers, widow of the unfortunate Laurence 
Shirley, Earl Ferrers, who expiated by a public execu- 
tion, in 1760, the crime of having premeditatedly shot 
his steward. She had, however, been separated from 
him by act of parliament, some years earlier, on account 
of his ill treatment. Sir William Meredith, who made 
no inconsiderable figure in parliament, in office, and in 
public life, during the first years of the present reign, 
was her brother, Miss Meredith, who, when young, 
possessed great personal attractions, walking with her 
sisters in the Mall, in St, James’s park, was accosted by 
a woman who demanded eharity, offering at the same 
time to tell her fortune. On being repulsed for her im- 
portunity by Miss Mary Meredith, (of whom I am now 
speaking,) the woman, irritated, said to her, “ You think 
yourself very pretty, but you are born to marry a man 
who will be hanged,”’ Probably this story, like other 
similar predictions, was made subsequent to the fact 
which it pretended to foretel. That a very singular and 
sinister destiny attended her through life, must, however, 
be admitted, when I add that she was burned to death 
in her bed, at Lord Frederick’s seat of Coomb Bank, in 
Kent, together with the house itself. This melancholy 
event took place not more than eleven years ago, when 
she must have been about seventy. Her husband sur- 
vived her near nine years, dying in 1816, at above four- 
score ; still elegant and distinguished even in decay. 

21st February.—The question before the house being 
“that counsel should be heard at the bar, for the purpose 
of stating new facts,” Lord Frederick moved an amend- 
ment to Fitzpatrick’s motion, calculated to restrain “ the 
introduction of any extraneous or offensive matter.” A 
long debate ensued, government carrying the point by a 
majority of fifty-one; 203 sustaining adininistration, 
while only 145 supported Fox. The triumph was never- 
theless dearly purchased, because it took place in con- 
tradiction to public opinion. During the course of the 
evening, a proposition was made on the part of Sir Cecil 
Wray, tending, as he asserted, to accelerate the termina- 
tion of the scrutiny ; but Fox rejected it with contempt. 
“T believe,” said he, « Sir Cecil to be himself an honest 
gentleman, though the proposal now conveyed in his 
name is the result of unexampled impudence and effront- 
ery.” Erskine and Pigott being called in after the divi- 


sion, as counsel, the former, in their joint names, informed 
the speaker, that “as they could not submit to the re- 
straint imposed on them by the recent decision of the 
house, they requested permission to withdraw from the 
bar.’ The high bailiff having, however, been again 
examined, the discussion was renewed; Fitzpatrick 
moving that “he should be directed to make an imme- 
diate return of the members chosen for Westminster.” 
Here Pitt may be said to have first found the limits of 
his parliamentary supremacy ; for he could only nega- 
tive the motion by nine, though above 280 members 
voted on that occasion, Such a majority was, in fact, 
defeat, 

Among the individuals who generally supported him, 
but who spoke as well as voted against him on that 
night, was Mr. Bankes, one of the representatives for 
Corff Castle: a borough of which he was known to 
possess the compete command, and to return both the 
members. He has indeed continued so to do for near 
forty years; and at the hour when I aim now writing, 
in April, 1818, he, together with his son, sit in parlia- 
ment for the same place. Brought up with Pitt at Cam. 
bridge, nearly of the same age, and allied by the closest 
friendship, Bankes had received from the chancellor of 
the exchequer the most public, as well as flattering proofs 
of predilection and confidence. ‘To Aim, in December, 
1783, Pitt delegated his ministerial functions within the 
walls of the house of commons, during the short, but 
very critical period, that elapsed between bis acceptance 
of office and his re-election for Appleby. Nor did Bankes 
prove himself incapable of so important a trust. His 
talents compensated by their calm solidity, for the want 
of brilliancy. His enunciation, slow, formal, precise, 
and not without some degree of embarrassment, was 
nevertheless always controlled by judgment, caution, and 
good sense. No man displayed more rectitude of in- 
tention, independence of mind, and superiority to every 





private object of interest, or of ambition. These quali- 
ties formed indeed the impediments to his elevation : for, 
whoever considers his ample patrimonial fortune, his in- 
timacy with the minister, and his parliamentary interest, 
cannot doubt that he must have attained to the peerage 
at an earlier period of his life, if he had not himself ob- 
structed his own entrance into that assembly. 

We have beheld a banker transformed into a British 
peer, and placed by Pitt, in 1797, on the bench of barons. 
But he exhibited a very different degree of personal and 
political devotion fron: Bankes, whose attachment to his 
friend was always restrained and regulated by high pub.: 
lic principle. I remember that, on the division of the 
9th of February, and again on the 21st, after the agita- 
tion of the scrutiny, Robert Smith was one of the te//ers 
on the ministerial side; while Bankes voted with Fox. 
Lord Mulgrave was, on one, if not on both occasions, 
the other ¢eller. Smith and Phipps reached the upper 
house. Bankes still remains acommoner. Pitt did not 
possess enlargement or nobility of mind enough to for- 
give him for exercising his parliamentary independence, 
when it came into collision with his own favourite mea- 
sures. Tout ou rien, maxim; and like the 
goddess immortalised by Pope, he seemed on a day of 


was his 


debate to say to his followers, 





“ Here strip my children, here at once leap in, 
And try who best can dash through thick and thin!” 


In making these observations I am only impelled by 
truth: for, I believe, in the course of my whole life I 
never conversed during five minutes with Bankes, whose 
manners were altogether cold, repulsive, and destitute of 
amenity. He was not, indeed, the only member of the 
house whom a strong sense of justice. and rectitude in- 
duced, though in contradiction to his ordinary line of 
conduct, to oppose by his voice, as well as by his vote, 
the continuance of the scrutiny. Martin, member for 
Tewksbury, whose incorruptible integrity compensated 
for the mediocrity of his talents, followed Bankes’s ex- 
ample. Such instances of defection eloquently spoke 
the general sense of the country on the treatment ex- 
perienced by Fox, 
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England and France, which act had not been performed 
lic money in Bengal was brought forward as matter of| by ministers, nor by the directors of the East India 
crimination against ministers, by Francis, at this time.|Company, produced my appointment. ‘That informa. 
Pitt and Dundas defended the measures of the board of| tion arriving at Madras in June, 1783, at a most critical 
control ; leaving to Major Scott the task of repelling the! period of time, the nabob, in consequence of the repre- 
charges preferred against Hastings, for profusion, oppres-| sentation made to him on the subject, conferred upon me 
sion, and mal-administration of the revenues. In the| the nomination. 

progress of these investigations, Burke, availing himself In the autumn of 1784, when the newly-constituted 
of the ascendency which his talents and eloquence con-| East India Board took into their consideration the affairs 
ferred on him, endeavoured to silence his adversary, by, of the Presidency of Fort St. George, three distinct 
questioning him relative to the nature of his connection | loans or debts existed in that settlement, all of which 
Scott, while he by no means} had been succe: sively contracted by Mahommed Ali. 


16th—24th February.—The expenditure of the pub- 


with the governor-general. 


denied that he acted as Hastings’ agent,—a quality of} The two first, denominated the Debt of 1767, and the 
which, he said, he was proud,—retorted on Burke, whom} Cavalry loan, did not exceed, in the aggregate, the sum 
he accused of being himself virtually a minister of = six hundred thousand pounds: but the third, com- 


Rajah of Tanjore. “I know as a fact,” added Scott,| monly called the Debt of 1777, amounted to two mil- 
«that he waited in person on the late chairmain of the| lions four hundred thousand pounds sterling. By its 
court of directors, on behalf of the rajah; and his near} enemies, the terms “exorbitant, usurious, and fraud- 
relative (William Burke) avowedly resides at this time) uient,” were applied to this loan on every occasion. 
as agent in the court of ‘'anjore.” Thus attacked,| Nevertheless, as several years had already elapsed since 
Burke threw over himself, as he always did on similar) it had been incurred; as the shares or bonds forming 
occasions, the shield of denial ; accompanied with solemn) its security had passed by sale into a variety of hands ; 
declarations of his own purity, disinterestedness, and| and as the nabob, who contracted it, had not only admitted 
superiority to every pecuniary consideration. After pro-| its validity, but had granted tuncaws or assignments of 
testing upon his honour that he was not the rajah’s agent,| various portions of his territorial revenues to particular 
Burke subjoined, “ ‘I'rue, it is, I have acted with similar | creditors for their payment;—the India commissioners 
feelings towards many individuals ; but I never received| having maturely weighed these facts, sent out orders to 


-| 


any pecuniary compensation for my exertions. During} 
a considerable number of years I was agent to the pro-| 
vince of New York, and in that capacity I have nego-| 
tiated with his majesty’s ministers. I have stood up as 
the advocate and agent of the Nabob of Oude, of the; 
Rajah of Benares, and of many other oppressed or plun-| 
dered princes of Hindostan. But, my sole remuneration 
lies in relieving the distressed, and raising the unfortu- 


; cao 
nate.” Notwithstanding this affecting appeal to the| 


passions, yet, as William Burke resided in the capacity | 
of agent at the Rajah of 'Tanjore’s durdar, transmitting | 
to Edmund Burke intelligence, on which the latter spoke | 
and acted, it seems difficult not to consider him as having} 
been connected by close ties with the Gentoo prince in 
question. 

28th February.—The subjects agitated relative to 
Bengal, and to Tanjore, formed nevertheless only pre- 
ludes to the more important enquiry into the private 
debts of Mahommed Ali, Nabob of Arcot. Fox and 
Francis opened the sulject to the house, with great 
ability ; but the “ Atlantean shoulders” of Burke prin- 
cipally sustained the ponderous mass, under the weight 
of which any other mind, memory, and energies than| 
his, must have been oppressed or overwhelmed. His! 
speech, though of intolerable length, yet displayed aj 
body of information respecting the finances of the presi- 
dency of Madras, as connected with the Nabob of Arcot, 
which, I believe, no other individual in either house of| 
parliament ever possessed. Mahommed Ali, one of the 
most able Asiatic princes who has reigned in our time, | 
whose judgment, patience, and address, supported him| 
on the musnud during nearly half a century ; maintained 
a perpetual conflict either with the insatiable avarice and 
rapacity, or against the more oppressive policy and ty- 
ranny, of successive governors of Fort St. George. 
Having, in consequence of their exorbitant demands on 
his revenue, contracted a large debt before the year 
1776, and being treated with severity bordering on in- 
sult, by Lord Pigot, then governor of Madras; he de- 
termined on appealing from these delegated authorities 
to the fountain of political power. With that view, in 
hopes of obtaining redress, either from the king, or from 
the administration, as early us the year 1777 he sent to 
England, in quality of his vacgueel or minister, Mr. 
Macpherson, who has since exercised, with so much in- 
tegrity and ability, the functions of governor-general of 
India, after Hastings’ departure, for which services he 
was raised to the rank of a baronet. On his return to 
Calcutta, in the capacity of a supreme counsellor, in 
1781, the commission entrusted by the nabob to him 
was transferred to his friend, Mr. James Macpherson, the 
compiler of Ossian’s Poems. In the month of August, 
1783, Mahommed Ali, not only without any solicitation 
on my part, but without my knowledge or consent, 
named me his minister jointly with James Macpherson. 
The recent service which I had rendered to the Carnatic, 
and to the nation at large, by transmitting over land the 
first intelligence of the restoration of peace between 
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acknowledge the three debts as valid engagements. They 
next proceeded to set apart certain portions of his high- 
ness’s revenues, by regular instalments, for their gradual 
liquidation within a fixed number of years. In the exe- 
cution of these measures, Pitt and Dundas were not only 
actuated, as I believe, by the purest motives, but | 
consider them to have adopted a wise, healing, enlarged, 
and laudable policy. The settlement would probably 
have been thrown into convulsions similar with those 
that took place under Lord Pigot, in 1776, if orders had 
been transmitted from England, declaring the nahob’s 
debts illegal and void. Fox, nevertheless, either prefer- 
ing abstract principles of justice before any measures of 
state convenience ; or rather, carried away by the decla- 
mations and violence of Burke, whose motives, elevated 
and upright as they might apparently be, were usually 
tinged in almost every act, with human infirmity or 
enmity ;—Fox unquestionably viewed these claims 
through a different mediom. His “East India bill” 
had, by one of its clauses or provisions, declared them 
unlawful, null, and irrecoverable through any legal pro- 
cess, from the nabob. It was, therefore, natural for Fox, 
when they became subjects of parliamentary investiga- 
tion, to protest against their validity ; and to reprobate 
the orders which had been transmitted to India, providing 
for their eventual liquidation. 

His speech on that occasion,—for it was Fox who 
began the discussion,—though criminating the new East 
India Board, and arraigning their late determination in 
severe terms, yet abstained from any personal imputation 
on their motives. But Francis, who seconded Fox’s 
motion for the production of papers elucidatory of the 
enquiry, by no means restrained himself within similar 
limits. Addressing the first minister and the treasurer 
of the navy individually, he admonished them that 
“their characters were deeply committed, as rumour 
loudly asserted that a collusion existed between the 
board of control and the creditors of the nabob.” Dundas 
immediately rose, and in the progress of a very masterly, 
but consise speech, explained with admirable perspicuity 
the nature of the three classes of debt under examina- 
tion ; justifying at the same time the measures embraced 
for their gradual extinction. After thus vindicating the 
general policy and utility of the orders sent out to Ma- 
dras, with that good humour which always character- 
ised him, accompanied by manliness of mind, he ad- 
verted to Francis’s accusation. “It is not the first time,” 
observed Dundas, “ that my conduct has been misrepre- 
sented. With similar truth, it has been asserted that I 
received from an honourable baronet a very large sum of 
money on a particular occasion. The fact is just as 
true as the pretended collusion of this day. But, as I 
slept perfectly serene under the former imputation, so, I 
trust, my temper will remain equally unruffled at the 
present moment.” Sir Thomas Rumbold, to whom he 
alluded, was not only in the house at the time, but took 
a part in the debate, and even spoke in favour of Fox’s 
motion. It was, therefore, impossible that Dundas could 


seize an occasion more favourable for refuting the ca- 
lumnious reporis circulated respecting him, than the op. 
portunity of which he availed himself. 

When he sat down, the discussion being apparently 
terminated, the house appeared ready to divide; but 
Burke, rising with evident marks of strong emotion, de- 
livered an oration which lasted near five hours; and which 
neither Demosthenes nor Tully could have exceeded in 
energy, eloquence, or animation. I speak with perfect 
impartiality, as I by no means coincided in opinion with 
Burke, whose prejudices and animosities almost always 
blinded his judgment, or obscured his superior intelli- 
gence. But, even when he most failed in producing 
conviction, he excited not less admiration of his resplen- 
dent talents. It would be a vain attempt to convey any 
adequate idea of the mass of knowledge which he dis. 
played or submitted on that evening to his audience, 
Every species of information relative to the subject, that 
unwearied labour, combined with ability, could collect, 
he furnished with a lavish hand. Against the Debt of 
1777, as originating in bribery and usury, he principally 
exhausted his invectives. Against Panl Benfield, who 
had been a member of the late house of commons, and 
| who was supposed to own a very considerable propor- 
tion of that loan, Burke leveled such abuse, as no per- 
son in my time (not excepting Hastings, or Rumbold, or 
Sykes, or Middleton, or Rodney, or Lord Shelburne,) 
ever attracted within the walls of either house of par- 
liament. From base and venal subservience to Benfield, 
and his agent or representative in that assembly, Mr. 
Richard Atkinson, Burke charged both Pitt and Dun- 
das with systematically sacrificing their own honour, the 
interests of the state, and the revenues of the Carnatic. 
“ This,” exclaimed he, in his beautiful and allegorical 
language, which borrowed its allusions by turns from 
every source, sacred or classic, as they suited his pur- 
pose ;—“ this was the golden cup of abominations! 
This was the enchanted chalice of the fornications of 
usury and rapine, which was tendered to ministers by 
the gorgeous Eastern harlot! A chalice which so many 
of the nubles, no less than the people of this devoted 
land, have drained to the very dregs! But do minis- 
ters suppose that no reckoning is to follow this lewd de- 
bauch? that no punishment will be demanded for such 
national prostitution? You have the act palpably re- 
presented before your eyes. Atkinson, who kept in this 
capital a public office, where the whole business of the 
late general election was managed, is Benfield’s agent. 
The principal of the grand election-monger must of 
course be indemnified for his exertions. The claims of 
Benfield and his crew must be exempted from all 
inquiry.” 

3d March.—The division which took place in the 
house of commons, on the 2lst of February, when 
ministers were only able to carry the continuation of the 
scrutiny, by so small a majority as nine, naturally in- 
duced Fox without delay to agitete enew thet eucstion. 
Sawbridge having moved that “an immediate return 
shouid be made to the precept,” Pitt, not venturing 
again directly to negative it, proposed that “the house 
do immediately adjourn.” But even this indirect mode 
of defeating the proposition he was unable to induce the 
house to adopt. Fox having carried the question upon 
immediate adjournment, against the administration, by a 
majority of thirty-eight, Pitt did not think proper to re 
peat his own disgrace, or to hazard a second division. I 
say, disgrace ; because, however I may have voted in 
1785, I now consider the whole business of the West- 
minster scrutiny, as one of the strongest acts of minis- 
terial oppression and persecution which I have witnessed 
in my time. It demanded, indeed, all Pitt’s popularity, 
supported by the influence of government, and aided by 
the recent recollections of Fox’s «India bill,” to sur- 
mount the disadvantageous impressions excited in the 
public mind by the scrutiny. Fox, elated at his triumph, 
instantly moved “to expunge from the journals of the 
house all the former proceedings on the subject.” He 
desisted, nevertheless, from pushing the motion to a di- 
vision on that evening, and a future day was named for 
the purpose. But Corbett, the high bailiff, did not delay 
more than twenty-four hours in making a return of Lord 
Hood and Fox, as members for Westminster. It would 
have been more honourable to Pitt’s character, as well 
as to the councils of the crown, if this tardy and rewec- 
tant act of justice had been earlier performed: but the 
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hope of expelling the opposition leader from a seat so/ tion, His youth, which had afforded to his enemies|the minister gladly unbent his mind, Dundas won his 
painfully eminent, overruled every sentiment of liberality, such ample matter of reproach; far from injuring him|way, and obtained a pre-eminence in his regard. It 
and even of policy, in the bosoms of ministers. |in general estimation, rather operated to throw a pecu-| only terminated with their joint lives ; and the minister's 
9th March.—T he debate which arose on the adjourned liar grace round his administration. In vain did his op-|last moments were unquestionably accelerated, as well 
question, of expunging from the journals all the past ponents enlist wit, poetry, and satire, in their service.|as embittered, by the impeachment of his friend, fol- 
proceedings,” was carried on in a very full house, and; Yet we must admit that the portrait drawn of him in| lowed by its necessary consequences, his loss of office, 
terminated at a late hour, Kenyon and Arden distin- the « Rolliad”’ is not destitute of resemblance. No man/| together with his seat in the cabinet. 
guished themselves by their defence of administration.| who has seen him in the house of commons during the| 16¢h March—I11th April—In consequence of the 
Nor did Fox want the aid of the bar to sustain his cause.| early stages of his ministerial greatness, when about to|long duration of the American war, terminated by the 
Scott, who at the hour when I am writing holds the great) mix in the discussion, can fail to recognise Pitt, though emancipation of the thirteen colonies, many new and 
seal of England, spoke with admirable force against the/ the likeness partakes of caricature, and is tinctured with | unexpected circumstances had arisen, commercial as well 
scrutiny, which he denominated illegal, as well as re- the enmity of party. I allude to those couplets, begin-| as political, which demanded from ministers mature de- 
pugnant to justice and to reason. Contrary te their in-| ning, |liberation, or enlightened and patient consideration. 


4 ° : : ae | . P 
, é > :se, while , : , | Among these, n é t at- 
variable eae “re a ll 8 . on sh OX «Pert without fire, without experience sage ; fees ne a sons te sega to claim more — oe 
sed ite ° a on, s aC se 
ee ee € exchequer! Young, with more art than Shelburne glean’d from age ;} ae oe a eT 


was diffuse and laboured! so much did the nature of T }punishment of transportation; who, from the inability 
the subject influence their style of oratory ! If reason | 14 humble not to call Dundas his friend ; | of conveying them across the Atlantic to their ancient 
and equity had alone decided the question, Fox musty, solemn dignity and sullen state, | destinations, had accumulated in the jails of the king- 
have carried it. Undeed, se sensible were the defenders hs sess Chteshen shies bo Aches f dom, to the number of severz] thousands. The cabinet 
of the measure that it needed adventitious support, and | : ; ; jseemed irresolute in deciding to what quaiter of the 
could not stand on its own proper merits, as to induce; I never peruse the two concluding lines without having | globe they should be sent; and an island in the river 
them to call on all those individuals who had originally | Pitt before my eyes. They were peculiarly appropriate | Gambia, on the western coast of Africa, was at length 
voted for the scrutiny, to maintain their own consistency |in 1784 and 1785, while he might still be considered in | selected for the purpose. Burke, whose active philan- 
by continuing their sanction to its principle. «The ob-| the infancy of his political power. When he became |thropy, stimulated by enmity towards ministers, rendered 
ject of the motion befere us,” exclaimed the attorney-| confirmed in office, he dropped mavh of the sullenness | him vigilant to discover abuses, and eager to expose 
general, (Arden), “is to make gentlemen confess their of his manner, substituting more dignity in its place.|them; rising in his place, demanded “what was to be 
ignorance, or theit corruption. And if we concur in it,| Those persons who have not beheld Pitt before the French |done with those unhappy wretches sentenced by the law 
we ought all to appear next week in Westminster Abbey | revolution,—for that awful convulsion, proceeding with |to undergo transportation?” “TI trust,” continued he, 
im white sheets, there te do penance for our past trans-| gigantic strides, and threatening universal subversion as |“ Gambia is not the place intended for their reception ; 
gressions.” Pitt, conscious, ne doubt, how weak was it advanced, brought him down gradually nearer to the|a country of which it may be truly asserted, that there 
the ground on which ke stood, condescended to address |level of mankind,-—cannot easily figure to themselves |‘a/l life dies, and all death lives. The gates of hell 
his discourse more to the passions than to the reason | the species of elevation that characterised his deportment. | are there open night and day, to receive the victims sent 
and principles of his audience. He reminded them of| He stood indeed alone, as his father, though only secre-|from hence. It may be denominated the capital seat of 
the contemptuous terms which Fox had used towards| tary of state, had done in the two concluding years of| pestilence, plague, and famine. But deprivation of life 
those who at the commencement of the sessien crowded | George the Second. Neither Addington, nor Perceval, | was not in the contemplation of the judges who passed 
the house,—“ men with whose faces nobody was ac-|ever stood alone. They were, it is true, invested with|sentence on them. ‘This fact loudly calls for the atten- 
quainted.” And he earnestly adjured them “not to|the same employments as Pitt; but they never occupied | tion of the legislature.” Not discouraged by the ineffi- 
confide in those professions ef respect, those meretri-| his piace, either among their colleagues in the cabinet, | cacy of his first appeal to the house, he renewed the 
cious blandishments, which the success ef one day had or with the nation. Yet Perceval was the younger son | application soon after the termination of the Easter re- 
inspired, to ture them inte a dereliction ef principle, a of an Irish earl, a baron of England, whose illustrious|cess. Pitt endeavouring to elude his enquiries, and 
violation of law, and an unmerited self-condemnation.” | descent might claim the respect derived from remote an- ‘having treated him with some sev erity of animadversion, 
Fex, thus personally assailed, not only denied the|cestry. Like Pitt, too, he had been bred to the bar, and | for introducing a subject foreign to the business of the 
charge, but added thet “it was false, wawarranted, and) possessed very eminent parts. But he wanted the name|day; Burke, unintimidated by the interference of the 
solely calculated for the purpose ef rounding the min-|and the recollections which attached to the great Earl of | speaker, who endeavoured to silence him as disorderly, 
ister’s periods, with a view of captivating the assembly.”|Chatham’s son, Nor did Perceval, after sustaining a| retorted on the minister with extraordinary force of lan~ 
A personal altercation ensued, wkich was terminated by | siege of many weeks in the house of commons, against | guage. 
the speaker ; who, taking part against Pitt, as the rules| Fox, then master of a majority within those walls, finish} “ Seventy-five of these unfortunate men,” exclaimed 
of debate compelled bim to de, observed that “no mem- | by liberating the crown from thraldom, and reducing his|he, “I understand, are now on board a vessel in the 
ber possessed a right of stating words spoken in the| opponents to a sort of political annihilation. ‘These |Thames, which may sail before to-morrow’s dawn. The 
course of a fermer discussion, unless they had been| were Pitt’s resplendent merits, both personal and here-| wind will speedily carry them beyond the interference of 
taken down at the time by the clerk at the table.” The/ditary, which placed him on an eminence that no other | parliament. I call upon the chancellor of the exchequer. 
chancellor of the exchequer, though pronounced disor-| subject has occupied in my time. His majesty, by his coronation oath, has sworn to execute 
derly from the watkority of the chair, yet maintained his| Among the individuals who, in 1785, enjoyed Pitt’s| judgment in mercy. He is the trustee of that solemn 
original assertion, as Fox did his denial; and the divi-| private friendship and confidence, Dundas held the first | royal pledge. The jails are crowded far beyond all former 
sion taking place soon afterwards, the opposition could rank. Thurlow, however great were his endowments, | precedent. ‘There is a house in London which contains 
only number 137 votes, while the administration counted | was too intractable, retained too many opinions, princi-|at this time precisely five hundred and fifty-eight. I do. 
242. The victory was undoubtedly great; as, if minis-| ples, or prejudices, and sometimes burst through all|not mean the house of commons, though the numbers 
ters had been left in a minority upon such a question, | ministerial fetters or obligations with too mach violence, | are Alike in both; but, the jail of Newgate. Contagious: 
which impugned the legality of their whole proceedings! to be cherished (as the “ Rolliad” says, Pretyman was,) | distempers may ensue ; and. on every view of the sub- 
throughout the Westminster election, they must have) in Pitt’s precordia. He could have easily replaced Lord |ject, I again invoke the interposition of parliament!” 
sustained a proportionate loss of reputation. But the| Sydney with a far more able secretary of state. Nor|'This eloquent and pathetic appeal, though it failed to: 
triumph did not extend beyond the threshold of the| were Lord Carmarthen’s talents by any means brilliant ;| produce an immediate effect, and was not followed up by 
lobby, public opinion being decidedly adverse to the|and he possessed too independent a mind for a man who any specific motion, yet did not the less operate to redress 
principle of the scrutiny. I constituted one of the | aspired to the cordial friendship of the young minister. |the evil. The cabinet, compelled to abandon the pesti- 
ministerial majority on that night; a circumstance|'The marquis had indeed been originally brought forward, |lential banks of the Gambia, in the course of the sub- 
which does not, however, in the least alter my senti-|not by Pitt, but by Lord Shelburne, who named him | sequent year made choice of a portion of the earth better 
ments respecting the measure itself, when viewed dis-|ambassador to the court of Versailles early in 1783,|calculated for every object of policy and punishment, 
passionately through the medium of time. Only 286) soon after the signature of the preliminaries of peace ;| without losing sight of humanity. I allude to the settle- 
members had been present when the continuation of the though the change in administration which speedily fol-/ment of Botany Bay, situate in the other hemisphere, 
scrutiny was negatived; but 379 attended on the pre-| lowed it, prevented the accomplishment of his mission./in a happy latitude, on the eastern coast of New Holland. 
sent occasion, when the decision involved, if not the du-| Dundas brought to market qualities rarely combined in| There, probably in the course of two or three centuries, 
ration, at least the character of the government. Satis-/the same individual. Conviviality at table; manners|may arise, along the shores of the Pacific and Indian 
fied with putting an end to the scrutiny, and admitting} frank, open, and inspiring confidence ; eloquence, bold, | oceans, a vast empire, and a civilised, yet martial people ; 
Fox to take his seat in the house as member for West-| flowing, energetic, and always at command; principles, | who, after subjecting the immense archipelago scattered 
minster, many of the individuals who supported him on | accommodating, pliant, suited to every variation in go-|by nature at the extremity of Asia, from New Guinea 
the 3d of March voted with ministers on the 9th. They | vernment, and unincumbered with modesty or fastidious | quite to Japan, will perhaps contest for the naval supre- 
wished to contro! and to restrain, but had no desire to delicacy. He could not only vote, but speak in support | macy of the Pacific itself, with their countrymen esta- 
overturn, the administration, | of measures against which he had declaimed and divided | blished on the western shores of America. Such are 
The revolution of a year was now nearly complete| in the preceding session. Ambition, guided by judgment, |the modes by which Providence diffuses moral, as well 
since Pitt had attained to the summit of power, though | enabled him to perceive that Pitt could, of all men, most | as religious light, over the dark and savage portions of 
he had not yet accomplished the twenty-sixth year of surely and speedily open to him the doors of the cabinet, |the planet ; transferring knowledge, civilisation, liberty, 
his age. Nor, if we except the meastre of the West-|and of the house of peers. To those situations hejand science, successively from one extremity of the earth 
minster scrutiny, which was unquestionably marked | steadily looked, and for their attainment he considered | to the other, in the lapse of revolving ages. Who can 
with the stamp of persecution, had he in any respect/no sacrifice to be too great. In the hours of private say that before the year 2500 from Christ, Europe, and 
incurred public censure, or disappointed public expecta-| conversation, moistened and exhilarated by wine, when| particularly the western nations of this favoured quarter of 
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the globe, now so illuminated, may not sink into the 
condition of Egypt, of the lesser Asia, and of Greece ;— 
countries to which we fondly turn our eyes, as the cradles 
of art, of poetry, and of history! May not England 
fall to the level of that spot, which has been so beautifully 
denominated, 

” 


«“ Land of lost gods, and godlike men ! 


while Van Diemen’s Land, or California, (in whose 
vicinity, Swift, hardly more than a century ago, placed 
his Lilliput and his Brobdingnag, as if out of the reach 
of geographical pursuit,) may enjoy freedom, arts, and 
letters ! 

11th April—The state of the public revenue, after 
the termination of an expensive and disgraceful contest, 
in the progress of which we had suffered so great a de- 
falcation of territory, necessarily engrossed universal 
atiention. Pitt having stated, in a manner equally 
luminous and concise, the produce of the existing taxes ; 
which he demonstrated to exhibit an increase, during the 
last year, of at least a million and a half sterling ; con- 
cluded by announcing his confident hope of establishing 
a sinking fund, in the course of the ensuing session. 
That fund, arising out of the overplus of the revenue, 
he estimated at a million sterling. Fox instantly rose, 
and while he cautioned the house against too sanguine 
a reliance on financial calculations, which futurity might 
not realise, he expressed the most zealous co-operation 
in every measure for supporting the national credit. «I 
thank God,” said he, “ whatever difference of opinion 


the productions. Even now, after the lapse of three- 
and-thirty years, though the far greater number of the 
individuals who are lashed or ridiculed in the “ Rolliad,” 
and the “ Probationary Odes,” have passed away ; for I 
am one of the few survivors; yet they cannot be perused 
without exciting the most animated emotions. 

The present Lord Rolle, then a commoner, and one 
of the two representatives for the county of Devon, con- 
stituted the hero of the “ Rolliad.” His figure was 
handsome, as far as mere symmetry of limbs and regu- 
larity of features can deserve that epithet: for nature 
had denied him all pretensions to grace or elegance. 
Neither was his understanding apparently more culti- 
vated, than his manners were refined. He reminded me 


common sense, a manly mind, and the faculty of stating 
his ideas in a few strong words. Representing a great 
maritime county, warmly attached to ministers, and 
looking constantly to the peerage as his reward, he 
nevertheless preserved the independence of his character. 
Whatever ridicule the “ Rolliad” has affected to throw 
upon his family, by making him descend from Rollo the 
Norman, in the tenth century, his ancestors were men 
of property and consideration in the county of Devon, 
jat least ever since the reign of Henry the Eighth. 
|'There had even been a British peerage in the line, Mr. 
Rolle’s uncle, Henry, having been raised to the dignity 
of a baron, by George the Second, though the title ex- 
pired in his own person. His nephew might, therefore, 





the house of commons, having had any participation in| 


always of a Devonshire rustic ; but he possessed plain | 


Sheridan, rising in his turn, vindicated himself from 
the charge of pronouncing inflammatory speeches. “ With 
regard to the handbills,” said he, «I really know nothing 
respecting them ; but I can easily conjecture the reason 
of the soreness expressed on the article of publications, 
Compositions less prosuic, though more popular, I believe, 
have produced that irritability. I am aware that he may 
suspect me to have been the author of those productions, 
or at least to have had sume connection with them. [| 
do assure him, however, upon my honour, that I never 
saw one line of them till they met my eye in the news. 
paper.” ‘The allusion to the “ Rolliad,” which was then 
in universal circulation, excited general laughter; and 
Rolle, incensed to the highest degree, notwithstanding 
Sheridan’s denial, started up, exclaiming, “I hold the 
‘author of those works, let him be whom he may, as well 
“as the works themselves, in sovereign contempt; but, 
jas the cap fits the two gentlemen, they are welcome to 
wear it. With respect to the law prohibiting seditious 
/handbills and their circulation, if no such act exists, there 
ought to be one enacted; and if I knew the person who 
has committed the offence, I would take the proper mea- 
|sures for bringing him to punishment.” However pointed 
|was this language, it had not hitherto discomposed a 
‘muscle of Sheridan’s countenance, which rarely, indeed, 
|manifested any symptom of anger or irritation. Assum- 
jing, nevertheless, a serious air, “ While,’ observed he, 
\“ the gentleman shoots his bolts at random, I shall take 
no notice of them; but if he charges me with having 
jany concern in circulating seditious handbills, I shall 





may take place on other points, all parties are agreed in| reasonably hope to revive it, by lending a steady support | reply to him, both here and elsewhere, in very plain and 


this respect ! 
for so salutary a purpose will be made as ample as pos- 
sible, One million a year appears to me too small asum 
for producing extensive benefit, when we calculate the 
. 47 ae. \ : - neace.” Lord Mahor 

chances against the duration of peace. ,ord Mahon, 
on the contrary, maintained that if any fault could be 


|in 1796, after twelve years of hard parliamentary service. 


|Rolle had early rendered himself obnoxious to the op- 
| position ; first, by the severity of his comments on Fox’s 
| recall of Rodney, in May, 1782; and subsequently, by 
|his reflections on Burke’s contempt of public opinion, 


I trust, however, that the fund destined |to administration ; and he eventually obtained his object, | very coarse terms.” The conversation now terminated, 


Rolle remaining silent, and having only exposed himself 
| needlesely by his interference, as the chancellor of the 
[emmnaguar did not come forward, either to justify his in- 
sinuation, or to cover his retreat. 

-May.—Great mutual asperity and personalities be- 





imputed to his friend’s plan, it lay in creating so /arge|in May, 1783, when, as paymaster, he restored Powell|tween Pitt and Fox characterised the whole session. 
a fund for the redemption of the public debt. But the|and Bembridge to their respective offices, after the dis-| There never, perhaps, existed a man in whose bosom 
minister, far from yielding his assent to this last propo-|covery made of their malversations. It is nevertheless | the passions of jealousy, envy, or resentment, found less 
sition, though coming froim a quarter for which he pro-| probable that these two offences would scarcely have| place than in Fox’s, however vehement he might be 
fessed much respect, avowed that he felt a difficulty in} procured him the distinction of giving his name to the when declaiming in the house of commons. Nor did 
resisting the temptation to apply even a greater sum than|- Rolliad,” if he had not aggravated them afterwards, | Pitt possess less elevation of mind; but he wanted his 
one million to the object in question, if it could be ob- | by throwing out some pointed animadversions against | antagonist’s placability and prompt oblivion of political 
tained without too severely augmenting the public bur-| Fox, during the session of 1784, when Rolle treated|animosities. Pitt’s principles were less pliant and ac- 
dens. Yet when pressed by Dempster, in the course of| with contemptuous levity his complaints respecting the |commodating ; his manners more retired, and destitute 
the discussion, to commence immediately so beneficial| violated rights of the electors of Westminster. This|of warmth; his temper was more irritable, and his ex- 
an operation of finance, and not delay it to another ses- |last attack filling up the measure of his political trans-| pressions were more eloquently offensive. We must 
sion, he replied, that “he conceived it more wise, as|gressions as a member of parliament, subjected him to | likewise consider that Fox, at thirty-six, beheld himself, 
well as safe, to postpone it for one year, as time would|the punishment of being stretched on the rack of satire. |in consequence of his own want of prudence and mode- 
enable him to ascertain whether the favourable expecta-| 20¢h April—Precisely at this period, Pitt moved the | ration, expelled from employment, necessitous, and sur- 
tions which he entertained of an increase in the revenue | repeal of a tax which he himself had laid upon cotton rounded with difliculties. Pitt, on the contrary, at only 
should be justified by futurity.” Having thus prepared |in the preceding year, on account of the clamour excited | twenty-six, stood on the very pinnacle of royal and 
the nation, as well as parliament, for the adoption of so | by its operation among the manufacturers in the northern | popular favour, invested with power, and sustained by 
a measure, he deferred its completion to the|counties of the kingdom, Fox, while he seconded the | official emoluments. It demanded, therefore, far more 
motion, inveighed with acrimony against the financial | philosophy in the chief of opposition, than in the minis- 
About this time, in the spring of 1785, appeared those | system of the chancellor of the exchequer; and Sheri- ter, to practise the advice of Horace to Dellius. 

celebrated productions, denominated the “ Rolliad,” and | dan brought forward an amendment calculated to show; 9h and 10th May.—In the irritated state of their 
the “ Probationary Odes.” ‘The “ Rolliad” assumed the | that the manufacturers being aggrieved by the tax, it was | feelings, scarcely any discussion arose which did not 
shape of criticisms on an imaginary poem, and might be | become necessary to explain and alter it. He added, | produce demonstrations of reciprocal animosity. Among 
termed poetico-prosaic ; while the “ Odes,” to the num-/«T passed part of last summer in Lancashire, and was |the taxes which, in opening his budget, Pitt proposed to 
ber of twenty or more, were poetical compositions, for) an eye-witness to exertions made by them to tranquilise the house, was one to be raised on maid-servants, 

Both abounded with classic |their numerous workmen, as well as to preserve the | amounting to half a crown annually on each individual, 
allusions, and the keenest satire; decorated with the|general tranquillity of the country.” Rolle suddenly | where only a single female was retained. Fox objected 
graces of verse, borrowing aid from the finest writers of| interposing at this point of the discussion, accused Sheri-|to it; adding, “I am not impelled to oppose this tax 
antiquity ; sparing no individuals, however elevated by |dan with inflaming the public mind, and exciting by his|from any motives of a factious, or party description ; for 
rank, ability, or office ; but leveling their shafts principally | speech general alarm or discontent. “I will not assert,” |I had no participation in the measures which have ren- 
at the sovereign, at Pitt, Dundas, and Jenkinson, They | continued he, “ who was the person that went down to/dered necessary such heavy burthens.” The remark 
obtained a prodigious circulation, from the union of tasie,| Lancashire in order to indispose the manufacturers | gave rise to an acrimonious conversation, in the course 
malevolence, learning, and wit, which illuminated every /against the taxes, and to promote tumult. Neither will lof which the chancellor of the exchequer made some 
part of them; having passed through two-and-twenty |I say who it was that distributed seditious and indam-| very invidious reflections on the coalition between Lord 
editions in the lapse of about twenty-seven years,/matory handbills throughout the country. But such|North and Fox, That nobleman was not present ; but 
between 1785 and 1812. Their reputed author was| was the fact; and if I could bring the proof home to the | Jenkinson being seated near Pitt on the treasury bench, 
Mr. Joseph Richardson, who, I believe, inhabited one| party whom I suspect, J would take the proper steps to| Sheridan observed that “his friend had, indeed, formed 
of the inns of court, and followed the profession of| have his head stuck upon Temple Bar.” An insinua-}a coalition with the noble lord, which union he avowed, 
the law. With him were, however, joined various |tion so serious, accompanied with such menaces, could | and was ready to defend; whereas the minister had 
other men of talents, who contributed their respective | not be allowed to pass unnoticed by those against whom | formed a coalition, of which he took every occasion to 
quotas. At their head I should place Mr, George|they were directed. Fox observed, that the empty threat | convince the house he was ashamed.” Jenkinson, thus 
Ellis, a man well known in the literary world, as well] of sticking heads upon Temple Bar merited no reply, as| designated, stood up, and after stating that he could not 
as in the diplomatic, and higher circles of society, But|he believed there did not exist any law which made the | avoid taking notice of allusions which were evidently 
I have reason to suppose that General Burgoyne, |distribution of handbills a capital offence. “I am igno-| leveled at himself, added, «I by no means wish to deny 
Fitzpatrick, Mr. John Townsend, (now Lord John,) and} rant, however,” added he, “ of the fact itself, and I pre-| that I supported many of Lord North’s measures, during 


salutary 
spring of 1786. 


the greater part Pindaric. 


others of Fox’s friends or admirers, not only retouched 





some of the passages,—they furnished whole odes. I 


omit Sheridan’s name, because he positively denied, in} 


4 


sume the honourable gentleman is too much a man o! 
honour to make an assertion which he knows he cannot 
prove,” 


his administration ; but, in the office which I filled as 
secretary of war, I was not responsible for the ministerial 
plans sent me from the treasury.” Having vindicated 
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himself on this point, by showing that he only performed a 
subordinate part during the American contest, he next 
adverted to the tax on female servants, which formed the 
subject of debate. With a degree of humour which I 
never knew him display on any other occasion, “I ap- 
prehend,” said he, “that this Méaid’s Tragedy is only 
played off as a performance calculated to expose the 
minister, rather than as a serious ground of complaint 
against the proposed tax, which is imposed with so light 
a hand that no person can justly term it a grievance.” 

Courtenay, nevertheless, unwilling to let pass so fair 
an opportunity of attacking Pitt, and setting at defiance 
all ordinary rules of parliamentary decorum, presented 
himself to the speaker’s notice. Having first exhorted 
the chancellor of the excuequer to take warning by the 
fate of Orpheus, who fell a victim to his want of indul- 
gence towards the other sex, he observed that the mea- 
sure was directed against a commodity at which no other 
minister had ever ventured publicly to point. Adverting 
next to the memorable history of Wat Tyler’s rebellion, 
« Then,” said he, “ for the first time in modern ages, 
was started the idea of taxing female commodities. But, 
it being alleged that the object of taxation was not yet 
arrived at sufficient maturity to become liable to such an 
operation of finance, an exciseman was despatched to 
examine into the affair. He having previously consulted 
the then master of the rolls, that law-oflicer gave it as 
his decided opinion, that such a scrutiny was legal. It 
produced, however, as we know, a violent insurrection, 
which could not be suppressed without much bloodshed.” 
The allusion to Kenyon and the Westminster scrutiny 
was followed by a sarcasm leveled at Jenkinson, who 
had recently stopped up a number of windows in his 
country-house of Addiscombe place, near Croydon, on 
account of the heavy additional duty laid on them by 
Pitt, in the preceding session. 

« With respect,” continued Courtenay, “to the opinion 
delivered from the treasury bench, that the tax on maid- 
servants is so light as not to be worthy of evasion, or to 
merit the name of a grievance ; I can assure the house, 
that individuals, however exalted may be their rank, or 
however affluent their fortune, notwithstanding they en- 
joy six or seven sinecure pensions, yet have not the less 
thought proper to block up most of their windows, in 
order to evade the commutation tax.’”’—* Ireland,” con- 
cluded he, “« is a country to which, in common with the 
chancellor of the exchequer, I feel much attachment; and 
I can answer for it, that the present measure is not an 


[and before he completed his thirty-fourth year, he had 
married two of the richest heiresses of high birth to be 
/found in England. ‘The first, who was a daughter of 
|Lord Windsor, could boast of few personal attractions ; 


but the second, besides the gifts of fortune, had received | 


from nature such a degree of beauty as is rarely bestow- 
ed upon woman. Lady Beauchamp, in 1785, though 
Lown then no longer in her first youth, possessed extra- 
jordinary charms. At the present time, in 1818, when 
she numbers over her head nearly sixty winters, she is still 
|capable of inspiring passion, ‘That she does indeed in- 
| spire passion in some sense of the word, must be as- 
sumed from the empire which she maintains at this hour 
over the regent ;—an empire depending, however, from 
the first moment of its origin, more on intellectual and 
moral endowments, than on corporeal qualities, and re- 
posing principally on admiration or esteem. We may 
reasonably doubt whether Diana de Poitiers, Ninon de 
'l’Enclos, or Marion de |’Orme, three women who pre- 
served their powers of captivating mankind even in the 
evening of life, could exhibit at her age finer remains of 
female grace than the Marchioness of Hertford retains 
at the present day. Lord Beauchamp’s amendment 
could only procure thirty-six supporters, while one hun- 
dred and ninety-four voted with government. But it 
was not until the last days of May, that the resolutions 
having finally passed the house of commons, the Mar- 
quis of Graham carried them up to the bar of the peers. 

June-—Among the members who occupied through- 
out the session no inconsiderable portion of notice, must 
be accounted Beaufoy. On all subjects connected with 








and his intentions were always directed to national 
benefit. Strongly attached to the administration, he 
nevertheless preserved his independence of character, 
and might be esteemed rather a friend than a follower of 
the minister. Few persons appeared so attentive to the 
aids of dress as Beaufoy, who rarely or never took his 
seat except attired with more than ordinary care. In- 
deed, it was commonly said, that whenever he intended 
to speak on any question, he prepared his figure for the 
act, not less than his mind; under a conviction that his 
oratory produced a more favourable impression, and was 
assisted by external elegance of appearance. His de- 
livery, measured, grave, and sonorous, was as far remov- 
ed from the precision of Bankes, as from the fluency of 
Wilberforce. He possessed much command of expres- 
sion, and even dignity of language; but there was in 





Irish proposition. No act of administration, on the | 
contrary, can render him more unpopular in the sister | 
kingdom, than taxing such a commodity; and on these | 
grounds I make no question of being supported by every 
Irish member.” I have given the salient points of Cour- 
tenay’s speech, which I heard him pronounce, because 


his manner something theatrical, which diminished the 
effect of his eloquence. I have been assured that he 
received lessons of enunciation from old Sheridan, who 
gave lectures on the study and practice of oratory as a 
science. 

Beaufoy manifested on every occasion the most 





its personalities, when added to its indecorum, may con | 
vey some idea of the nature, language, and limits of de- 
bate in 1785. Such violations of decency, however 


deeply-rooted prejudices against Lord North, as the con- 
ductor of the American war; a circumstance which, 
when added to his predilection for Pitt, procured him a 


commerce, he displayed a great variety of information, 


was accustomed sometimes to entertain the cabinet at 
his house in Great George street; in allusion to which 
‘| fact, Jenkinson exclaims— 


“ Twice every year, with Beaufoy as we dine, 
Pour’d to the brim—eternal George—be thine— 
Two foaming cups of his nectarious juice, 
Which—new to gods—no mortal vines produce.” 


A circumstance which I witnessed at this period of 
the session, may serve to show the thorough informa- 
|tion possessed by Beaufoy on matters of trade, and the 
enormous frauds which were then practised on the re- 
venue. Beaufoy having presented a petition to the 
house from the dealers in tobacco, praying relief in va- 
rious matters interesting to themselves, and to the coun- 
try at large, detailed the mode in which tobacco was 
smuggled into the kingdom. «A vessel laden with that 
article,” said he, “ comes up the Thames to Gravesend, 
where acustom-house officer rows on board her. As 
soon as he sets his foot on the deck, he walks to the 
ladder conducting to the captain’s cabin, where he writes 
in chalk, Have you any tobacco for me? The captain 
no sooner peruses these words, than, after first erasing 
them, he replies in the same way, Jhave. What is 
your price? The officer, using a similar previous pre- 
caution, answers, Five guineas a hogshead; to which 
the captain, (still taking care not to allow the question 
and the answer to remain at the same time, as a testi- 
mony against him of this illicit correspondence,) simply 
chalks on the ladder, Agreed. The bargain being thus 
concluded, on the ensuing night the ship is got up as 
far as Limehouse, where barges are held ready for con- 
veying the tobacco on shore. Before the next morning 
I ain assured that thirty hogsheads are frequently landed, 
and the revenue consequently defrauded to the amount 
of two thousand pounds.” Beaufoy’s recital much 
amused the house; but Pitt, rising as soon as he had 
concluded, observed, that “after such an exposition, so 
interesting to the trade and revenue of the country, late 
as it was in the session,” (I believe it happened on the 
10th of June,) “he should think it his duty to move 
for leave to bring in a d/l for the future regulation of 
the trade in tobacco.” Within a few days subsequent, 
he carried his intention into effect. 

At this time arrived in London, from the banks of 
the Ganges, where he had so long occupied the highest 
place, Governor-general Hastings. He will fill too dis- 
tinguished a place in these memoirs not to trace the 
leading features of his character. When he landed in 
his native country, he had attained his fifty-second year, 
after having resided during the far greater part of his 
memorable life either on the coast of Coromandel or in 
Bengal. In his person he was thin, but not tall; of a 
spare habit, very bald, with a countenance placid and 
thoughtful, but when animated, full of intelligence. 
Never perhaps did any man, who passed the Cape of 
Good Hope, display a mind more elevated above mer- 
cenary considerations, Placed in a situation where he 


highly seasoned they might be with Attic wit, and en-| distinguished niche in the “ Rolliad.” That production 





| His person, elegantly formed, rose above the ordinary 


4 deeper interest in maintaining and cementing the union 


_ Property situate in Ireland. 


riched by classic citations,—for no man better knew 
than Courtenay how to invoke, at will, Horace or Juve- 
nal, Pope or Prior,—yet, from the greater refinement of 
the present times, would scarcely be tolerated within the 
walls of the house of commons in 1818, 

20/h—30th May.—The session was principally, if 
not solely, protracted, by the perilous attempt to frame a 
commercial union between England and Ireland. Pitt's 
fourth proposition, which stated that “the laws for re- 
gulating trade and navigation should be the same in 


\thus describes him :— 


“Jo! Beaufoy rises, friend to soft repose, 
Whose gentle accents prompt the house to doze. 
His cadence just a general sleep provokes, 
Almost as quickly as Sir Richard’s jokes. 
Thy slumbers, North, he strives in vain to break ; 
When all are sleeping, thou wouldst scarce awake, 
Tho’ from his lips severe invective fell, 
Sharp as the acid he delights to sell.” 








might have amassed immense wealth without exciting 
censure, he revisited England with only a modest com- 
petence. Animated by the ambition of maintaining, 
perhaps of extending, the dominions of the East India 
| Company, he looked down on pecuniary concerns. Mrs. 
Hastings, who was more attentive to that essential arti- 
cle, brought home about forty thousand pounds, acquired 
| without her husband’s privity or approval; but she had 
ithe imprudence to place it in the hands of a London 
|merchant, who shortly afterwards proved bankrupt. The 


| 


both countries, and binding Ireland to adopt all such |in order that the allusion contained in the last line might fact, not the /oss, chagrined Hastings, when the circum- 


’ 


regulations as Great Britain should enact, 
be subversive of the legislative independence of the for- 


_mer kingdom, though many ingenious reasons were | 


adduced by ministers to prove the contrary. Lord Beau- 
champ, who took a leading part in the debate which 
arose on this proposition, moved an amendment to it. 
He occupied no mean place in the ranks of opposition, 
and spoke, whenever he addressed the house, if not with 
eloquence, at least with the knowledge of the subject. 


height, and his manners were noble, yet ingratiating. 
Few individuals in either house of parliament could feel 


’ appeared to | not be mistaken, the “ Rolliad” subjoins, « This accom- 


| plished orator, although the elegance of his diction, and 


‘smoothness of his manner, partake rather of the proper- 
ities of oil, is, in his commercial capacity, a dealer in 
vinegar.” Sir Richard was designed for Sir Richard 
Hill, as Sir Joseph always signified Sir Joseph Mawéey, 
throughout the “ Rolliad.” 

Nor was this the only mention made of Beaufoy in 
the satirical compositions of that period which emanated 
from Fox’s party. 











of the two countries, he being heir to a vast patrimonial 
Like most, or all the mem- 


(written asa parody on the “ Daphnis” of Virgil, where | 
Menalcas and Mopsus contend in alternate verse,) pre- | 
sents Wilkes and Jenkinson congratulating each 9 


on the king’s recent escape from assassination. Beaufoy 





bers of his family, he was accused of loving money ; 


stance became known to him. At this hour, in 1818, 
he subsists, principally or wholly, on the annuity of four 
thousand pounds a year conferred on him by the East 
India Company ; driving nearly four miles to church on 
Sundays in a one-horse chair, and exhibiting no splen- 
dour in his domestic establishment. When Major Scott 
|}quitted Bengal, the governor-general presented him a 
bond for ten thousand pounds, intended as a remunera- 
|tion for the office of his future agent in England. The 


In one of the “ Political Eclogues,” |bond, bearing interest, when reclaimed by Scott, was 
published towards the end of 1786, entitled “ Margaret | paid, but not without causing inconvenience, or, I might 
Nicholson,” he is introduced. The eclogue in question, jsay, pecuniary difficulty, to Hastings. 


The only individual related to him by consanguinity, 
who came out to Bengal while he remained at the head 
of the government, was a gentleman in the military ser- 
vice of the company. His name was Gardiner, I 
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believe he never attained beyond the rank of a subaltern ; | policy. The infraction of the treaty of Poorunder; the 
and he fell in the storming of Fort Gualior by Colonel | severities exercised against the inhabitants of Rohil- 
Popham, about the year 1780. Previous to the attack, |cund ; the treatment of Cheyt Singh, and of various 
Gardiner made his will on a drum-head, It began thus :|begums or princesses of Hindostan ;—all these proceed- 
«“ Whereas, I have the honour of being related to the |ings, if separately considered, as detached from his gene- 
governor-general; and whereas, I possess no fortune,|ral administration, furnish matter of historical censure 
have incurred many debts, and have besides a mistress |and condemnation. But even these facts derive some 
with two children; I hereby bequeath my debts, my |justification from the circumstances which produced 
afluirs, my girl, and my two children, to the protection |them, or are far overbalanced by the splendid proofs 
of Mr. Hastings.” The governor-general took the per- | which he exhibited of firmness, energy, and resources of 
sons thus made over to him under his immediate care,| mind. His situation, from 1775 down to 1782, while 
paid the demands, and fulfilled the will. He displayed Lord North was engaged in the American war, demand- 
a magnanimous mind, as uuch superior to revenge as ed the greatest exertions. From England he could de- 
abuve the desire of accumulating riches. Lacam, a man |rive only a precarious support. Around bim he beheld 
whom I well knew, and who planned the formation of a | hostility, aggravated by treachery or incapacity. It was 
harbeur at Saugur, not far from the mouth of the Ganges, lin the beginning of 1778, that, in order to extricate the 
was patronised by Hastings. Conceiving the project to| presidency of Bombay, he planned the adventurous 
be calculated for public utility, he even lent Lacam almareh from the banks of the Jamnah to Surat, across 
jarge sum of money for the purpose of carrying it into the whole peninsula of India. Goddard executed this 
execution. Nevertheless, when, in 1774, Clawering, | bold, wise, and hazardous enterprise, with scarcely seven 
Monson, and Francis arrived at Calcutta, Lacam joined ‘thousand native troops under his command ; traversing 
them in their hostility to Hastings’ measures, regard-|bostile and slmost unexplored portions of that conti- 
less of his preceding obligations to the governor-general, sent, for the space of above eight bundred miles, nearly 
The gentleman who related this fact tv me, added, “1 | at the same period of time when Burgoyne surrendered 
pressed him to compel Lacam to repay the money, after |at Saratoga, and Egerton capitulated at Wargaum to a 
“J can-|Mabratta ermy. Bombay, then an insulated settlement, 
not,” replied he. “ Why!” was my answer. “ Be- remote from aid, involved in an unfortunate and dis- 
cause,” rejoined he, “ Lacam is my enemy.” “ Yet,” | graceful contest, which had reduced it to the verge of 
added the person who communicated to me the anec-| bankruptcy, was selieved by Hastings. In 1781 he ex- 


dote, “I believe, at that time, Hastings was not worth |tended similar preteetion to Madras, after the memorable 





experiencing such proofs of his ingraditude.” 


ten thousand pounds.” jirruption ef Hyder Ali; and the defeat sustained by 

In private life, he was playful and gay to a degree | Fletcher and Baillie. How much admiration does his 
hardly conceivable, never carrying his political vexations | conduct at Benares, during the rebellion of Cheyt Singh, 
into the bosom of bis family. Qf a temper so buoyant \justly excite! Surrounded by enemies, open or ernceal- 
and elastic, that the instant he quitted the council board, |ed; protected only by a few companies of sepoys, whom 
where he had been assailed by every species of opposi-| he was unable to pay, and without the means of ebtain- 
tien, often heightened by personal acrimony ; oblivious |ing timely support ; his courage, calmness, and prudence 
of these painfui eceurrences, be mixed in seciety like triumphed over the insurrection. Peace with our Asiatic 
a youth on whom care had never intruded. Mow classic |and European foes ultimately took place. Public credit 
was his mind, how philesophic, how alive to the elegant | was preserved ; and when Hastings quitted Calcutta, on 
images and ideas presented to us by autiquity, his imi- ‘the Ist of February, 1775, universal tranquillity reigned 
tatiop of Horace’s | throughout our territories in the East. 

That a man who had performed services so resplen- 
ident, should, instead of finding himself decorated with 
may best evince. He composed it on his return home honours on revisiting his native country, mect an im- 
to England, while en beard the vessel which brought | peachment; that he should be compared by Burke to 
him from Bengal. His allusions te Lord Clive, and to| Verres, and by Courtenay to Cortez—may at first pro- 
Alexander Elliot, the first of whem lived “to hate his|duce surprise. But, on closer inspection, the causes of 
envied let,” while the last perished prematurely in the such an extraordinary fact become apparent. Hastings 
Cuttack country, (@ part of the Coromandel coast then | bad excited numerous as well as powerful enemies, while 
little known,) just as his public career commenced ;— | resident in India. At their head stood Burke and Fox. 
these two exemplifications of the inanity of all human |The former, though he might be impelled by principle to 
affairs, and of the misfortunes wl.ich pursue us through | prosecute a great public culprit—for such he appeared 
life in different shapes, are perhaps finer allusions than |to Burke,—yet mingled much personal animosity, and 
the Roman poet’s many prejudices, with his moral disapprobation, Fox 
stood pledged to Burke’s opinions on almost every point 
respecting India. Both had, during successive sessions, 
made Hastings’ administration the perpetual subject of 
The conclusion, addressed to Lord Teignmouth, then their crimination, They could not easily therefore re- 
Mr. Shore, admirably delineates his own moderate de-;cede; and Major Scott, the governor-general’s avowed 
agent, with consummate imprudence, incessantly goaded 
them to bring forward their charges. All the friends of 
Clavering and of Monson joined them. A far more im- 
placable and able adversary was beheld in the person of 
Francis ; whose accurate local information upon all mat- 
ters which had taken place under Hastings’ government 
|enabled him to probe every vulnerable part, and to ex- 
pose every latent error. Such a phalanx, to which 
This invocation seems to have been ultimately realised | Sheridan joined his transcendent talents and eloquence, 
in his person, after surviving not only the impeachment, | was never perhaps drawn out in array against any indi- 
which met him on setting foot in lis native country, but | vidual. 
likewise the far greater number of those distinguished | Hastings, whose whole life had been passed in Asia, 
individuals who originated and conducted the parlia- | and who very imperfectly knew the ground at St. James's, 
mentary prosecution against him. Yet it may not be|or in Westminster, ignorantly supposed that his public 
unworthy of remark, as a singular fact, that his colleague | merits would at least balance, if not obliterate, any acts 
and opponent, Sir Philip Francis, as well as his suc-|of severity, or any strong measures to which he might 
cessor in the government-general of India, Sir John|have had recourse, for the purpose, not of enriching 
Macpherson, are both now living, three-and-thirty years | himself, but of replenishing the exhausted treasury of 
subsequent to the events under our consideration. |Bengal. Other motives of action, besides love of jus- 

I do not mean to defend every political act of Hast-|tice, moreover animated the chiefs of opposition in 
ings, while placed at the head of our affairs in Bengal. | bringing Hastings to the bar of the house of peers. 
Still less is it my intention to deny that a desire to aug-|They well knew how favourable an opinion the king 
ment the territories of the East India Company may |entertained of his services, and how graciously he would 
have impelled him, on some occasions, to advance be-|be received by his sovereign. If Pitt refused to concur 


“Otium Divos rogat impotenti” 


«« Abstulit clarum cita mors Achillem ; 
Longa Tithonum minuit senectus.” 


sixes, and objects of noble solicitude. 


«For me, O Shore, [ only claim 
To merit, not to seek for fame, 
The good and just to please : 
A state above the fear of want, 
Domestic love,—Heaven’s choicest grant,— 
Health, leisure, peaee, and ease.” 














him with a base subservience to «the Bengal squad ;” 
with protecting delinquents, and obstructing the pro- 
gress of a parliamentary prosecution against a criminal 
of the first magnitude. His concurrence in the prose- 
cution might injure him essentially at court, and deprive 
him of many supporters in both houses. Nor conld 
Dundas, who, when chairman of « the secret committee” 
instituted in 1781, had so affirmatively reprobated vari- 
ous acts of the governor-general, now decline to join in 
impeaching him without exposing himself to the reproach 
of inconsistency. 

The parliamentary history of the present reign offered 
moreover no slight encouragement to Hastings’ enemies, 
Lord Clive, the Albuquergze of the eighteenth century, 
the conqseror and the founder of our empire on the 
Ganges, after his retorn was attacked in the house of 
commons, and narrowly escaped impeachment. Rodney 
was porsued with similar violence. On the 14th of 
May, 1781, Burke inveighed against Rodney in lan- 
guage of the utmost asperity, for bis treatment of the 
inhabitants of St. Eustatius. The sufferings of the 
Jews settled on that island, were held up by Burke to 
public abhorrence, in terms as forcible as the severities 
exercised by Hastings on Cheyt Singh, or on the 
Princesses of Oude. Though defeated by a large ma- 
jority of nearly two to one, yet he declared his determi- 
nation of bringing Rodney to a public aeeount; and 
was only pyevented from exeenting his design by the 
splendid victory obtained over De Grasse, on the 12th of 
April, $782, Lord North himself was saved by that 
victory from impeachment. Hf the engagement in ques- 
tion had proved as indecisive as Keppel’s action of the 
27th of July, 1778;—and if the combined fleets of 
France and Spain bad consequently prosecuted their 
expedition againet Jamaica, which island, anprotected 
by a victorious British fleet, could not bave made a long 
or an effectual resistance ;—Lord North would infallibly 
have been sent to the Tower. 

The Earl of Sandwich, whom Fox accused of 
treachery, and who was designated by him on the 23¢ 
of January, 1782, as «the faithful servant of the King 
of Franee, desirous to perform good serviee to his mus- 
ters of the house of Bourbor,” must have been involved 
in Lord North’s misfortunes or punishment. So must 
Lord George Germain.. I heard Fox and Burke both 
declare, on the 28th of November, 1781, that «he would 
speedily atone for all his crimes on the public scaffold, 
a victim to the just vengeance of an undone people.” 
Burke added, “ A day of reckoning will soon arrive. 
Whenever it comes, I shall be ready to impeach the 
American secretary of state.” It may justly be ques- 
tioned whether Jenkinson would not iiave been impeach- 
ed, as the pretended agent of an unconstitutional influ- 
ence, if affairs had taken a disastrous turn after Lord 
North’s resignation. Lastly, Lord Melville, im 1806, 
was, like Hastings, arraigned at the bar of the upper 
house ; and I have been assured, that if the frat article 
of his impeachment had been divided into two separate 
charges, instead of being put to the vote as one, there 
would have been a majority against him on 80th. Many 
peers who did not think him guilty of the whole charge 
callectively, and therefore acquitted him of it, yet would 
have condemned him on one or on the other of the alle- 
gations. Erskine, who then held the great seal, was 
believed to be well aware of this fact; but to have felt 
no disposition to punish with severity a native of Scot- 
land, and a member of his own profession. 
already dead; and the new coalition having got into 
power, their object was accomplished. In 1785, things 
were differently disposed. Only four days after Hast- 


purpose, gave notice that “ he would prosecute the en- 
quiry into the governor-general’s administration, and 
support the charges advanced during his absence. The 
actual session being too far elapsed to allow of his bring- 
ing forward the business before parliament would rise, 
ie must necessarily postpone it till that assembly should 
be again convoked.” 

July.—Early in the month of July died the Ear! of 
Portmore, at the advanced age of almost eighty-five. 
He had been very handsome in his youth, and, being 4 
younger son, was commonly known under the reign of 
George the First by the name of “ Beau Colyear.” | 
have dined in company with him when nearly fourscore; 





yond the limits of a pacific and moderate system of! in the articles of impeachment, they would have accused 


and, even at that late period of life, he retained his 
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activity of body, with many personal graces and the most 
polished manners, set off by a green riband. Sir David 
Colyear, his father, who distinguished himself under 
William the Third, was raised by that prince to the 
peerage of Scotland. His mother, the celebrated Cathe- 
rine Sedley, mistress of James the Second, had been 
created by him Countess of Dorchester; but the patent 
being only for life, the English earldom did not descend 
to her son. I believe there is no instance, since the re- 
storation, of a similar creation. Indeed, the right of 
creating a peer or peeress for life, (or, as it is denomi- 
nated in France, @ brevet,) is not, I apprehend, acknow- 
ledged to reside in the crown at the present time. Soon 
after his father’s decease, Lord Portmore married, in 
1732, Juliana, Duchess Dowager of Ieeds. They lived 
together above half a century, and she survived him 
more than nine years—dying in 1794, at ninety. When 
young, she lad been a friend of the celebrated Lady 
Vane, and is mentioned in the memoirs of that extra- 


ordinary woman, published by Smollett in his novel of | 


« Peregrine Pickle.” The Duchess of Leeds exhibited 
in my time a melancholy example of human decrepi- 
tude; frightful in her person, whelly deprived of one 
eye, superannuated, amd sinking under infirmities. She 
outlived her first husband, Peregrine, Duke of Leeds, 
more than sixty-three years; he having died in May, 
1731. Her jointure amounted to three thousand pounds 
per annum, and she consequently drew from the Leeds 
estate the incredible sum of one hundred and ninety 
thousand pounds during her widewhood. Lord Port- 
more’s patrimonial property being very small, he sold 
one thousand pounds of the duchess’s jointure, almost 
immediately after their marriage. The remaining two 
thousand pounds a year formed the largest portion of 
their income. 

No part of Pitt’s ministerial machinery exposed him 
to comments so severe, or to ridicule so peinted, as the 
selection of Arden and Macdonald for the posts of at- 
torney and soliciter-general. The master of the rolis, 
however fiery in his temper or coarse in his manners, 
was universally acknowledged to be a lawyer of pro- 


in the Irish house of commons, an opposition of the 
most determined nature was experienced by government. 
Grattan,—a name distinguished above all others in the 
annals of Irish eloquence and Irish patriotism, during 
the course of the eighteenth century,—supported by 
Flood, Burgh, and many eminent members of that as- 
sembly, leveled his severest animadversions on the min- 
isterial propositions. Curran, then young, and who has 
| since risen to such celebrity in the sister kingdom, gave 
ishining proof of his talents in support of the same 
cause. These illustrious orators, who so long “ held 
lthe bar or senate in their spell,” thundered against Pitt’s 
system, as subversive of the national dignity and free- 
|dom. Not that government wanted advocates of equal 
abilities, at whose head I should place Fitzgibbon, then 
|attorney-general, since created Earl of Clare in Ireland, 
jand raised by Pitt to the British peerage, in 1799; but 
|the unpopularity of the measure, which appeared to 
strike at the legislative independence of Ireland, over- 
came every effort to sustain it. After a debate, pro- 
tracted till nine on the ensuing morning, when two 
hundred and thirty-five members voted, the propositions 
were only carried by nineteen. Even that small major- 
ity could not be regarded as permanent, and diminished 
on every division. Under these circumstances, Orde, in 
whom was vested the executive administration, (for the 
Duke of Rutland was only a name,) yielding to the tor- 
rent, moved an adjournment. Never was a ministerial 
defeat more signal! ‘The system of commercial settle- 
ment, reared with so much difficulty, dissolved at once, 
leaving no wreck behind. It was, if possible, more 
odious among the Irish people than in the parliament ; 
and the illuminations, by which Dublin testified the 








government. 
When we dispassionately examine this great plan 
threugh the medium of time, we must admit that the 


vantages expected to result from it such as might do 





national exultation, completed the humiliation of the} 


conception was grand, the design laudable, and the ad-| 








necklace, in which Madame de la Motte performed so 
important a part. I happened to be at Versailles on the 
very day, the 15th of August, when the Cardinal de 
Rohan, at the time that he was preparing to celebrate 
mass in the chapel royal, was arrested by order of the 
king. Such an event taking place in the person of a 
member of the Sacred College, an ecclesiastic of the 
highest birth and greatest connections; related, through 
the kings of Navarre, to the sovereign himself, and grand 
almoner of France; might well excite universal amaze- 
ment. Since the arrest of Foucquet, superintendent of 
the finances, by Louis the Fourteenth, in 1661, no simi- 
lar act of royal authority had been performed: for we 
cannot justly compare with it the seizure and imprison- 
ment of the Duke du Maine, in 1718, by order of the 
regent Duke of Orleans, as an accomplice in the con- 
spiracy of Prince Cellamare. The Cardinal de Rohan’s 
crime was private and personal, wholly unconnected 
with the state, though affecting the person and character 
of the queen. 

Prince Louis de Rohan, second brother of the Duke 
de Montbazon, had attained his fifty-first year when the 
calamitous adventure in question took place. He was a 
prelate of elegant manners, unceasingly pursuing plea- 
sure, yet nourishing a restless ambition. His talents, 
though specious, were not regulated by judgment. Credu- 
lous, and easily duped by necessitous or artful individuals, 
who rendered him subservient to their purposes ; his vast 
revenues, arising from the bishopric of Strasburgh, the 
abby of La Chaise-Dieu in Auvergne, and other eccle- 
siastical benefices, laid himi open to solicitations of every 
description. Previous to his attainment of the episcopal 
dignity, while only coadjutor of Strasburgh, he had been 
employed in the diplomatic line; and filled the post of 
ambassador from the court of France, at Vienna, under 
the reign of Maria Theresa, during a considerable time. 
After his return home, an ardent thirst of power impelled 
| him to attempt reaching the ministerial situation left 
| vacant by Maurepas. Nor was the expectation altogether 





honour te the most enlightened or patriotic minister, if|chimerical ; and we may reasonably doubt whether the 
jhe could have realised them for the common welfare of| Cardinal de Lomenie, who scarcely five years later at- 


found professional knowledge. But Arden’s merit | both islands. Nor is it to be doubted that Pitt’s motives 
seemed to consist principally in the strong predilection |in originating the measure were elevated, pure, and in- 


manifested towards him by the chancellor of the ex- 
chequer. Not that he was destitute of considerable 
talents: but his person, ignoble; his ceuntenance, 
which, though it did not absolutely want a nose, (like 
Sir William Davenant’s face,) yet had only a very de- 
fective feature of that name; his manner—fippant, 
noisy, and inelegant—excited animadversion. Nor did 
he compensate for these defects by any superior juris- 
prudential acquisitions. Uneupported by Pitt’s favour, 
never would Arden have reached the heights of the law. 
As little would Macdonald have attained that eminence 
by eloquence. energy of character, or great endowments 
of mind. His connections of birth and of alliance, 


dicated no vulgar ambition. But, neither can we deny 
that, throughout the whole transaction, we recognise 
much temerity, miscalculation or error, presumption, 
and inflexibility. ‘These qualities, which generally cha- 
racterise youth, will find some apology, on reflecting 
that the chancellor of the exchequer had scarcely com- 
pleted his twenty-sixth year when the propositions were 
sent up to the house of peers. Conquerors have laid 
waste the earth, and favourites have exercised supreme 
power, at very early periods of life; but I believe there 
is no instance of the first minister of a free country 
being placed so early on such an eminence. The first 





|Earl of Mansfield, when speaking of Pitt, on another 


rather than his legal ability, tinally made him chief baron | occasion, to which I shall allude in the course of these 


of the exchequer; but, less fortunate than Arden, he 
never couid force tke doors of the upper house. A 


memoirs, said—“ He is not a great minister: he is a 
great young minister.” 


baronetcy has formed the termination of his career, and | August.—Some days previous to the adjournment of 


covered his retreat from public life. It was already evi- ithe two houses, I left London for Paris. Since my visit 
dent, in 1785, that Scott must outrun every competitor |to that capital in the preceding year, Marie Antoinette 


‘tained it, proved himself more capable of extricating 
| France from her embarrassments, than was the Cardinal 
ide Rohan. But Louis the Sixteenth had imbibed very 
|strong prejudices against him, and the queen held him 
jin still greater aversion, Yet, in defiance of these im- 
| pediments, his efforts were directed to acquire her favour. 
| He was, besides, not insensible to her personal charms, 
jand entertained the presumptuous hope of rendering 
| himself acceptable to her. The queen, who at this time 
had not completed her thirteenth year, possessed great. 
attractions, loved admiration, and was accessible to flat- 
tery. Other cardinals had presumed to address their 
vows to preceding queens of France,—the Cardinal of 
Lorrain, to Catherine of Medicis; Richelieu, to Mary of 
Medicis, after the death of Henry the Fourth; and sub- 
sequently to Anne of Austria; Fleury, to the consort of 
{Louis the Fifteenth. Without drawing the slightest 
inference from the fact injurious to Marie Antoinette’s 
honour, it may be assumed as certain that the cardinal 
regarded her with predilection, not merely as the arbitress 
of his political destiny, but as an object of personal at- 








at the bar. 
general; and, perpetually advancing, still holds, in 1821, 
the great seal of England. 

During the whole month of June, the Irish proposi- 
tions made little progress in the upper house. Lord 
Stormont and Lord Loughborough loudly demanded 
from ministers some information; in particular, an ex- 
planation of the reasons which had induced the cabinet 
to transmute the eleven propositions originally laid before 
the house of commons into twenty, as they now appeared 
on the table, altogether distinct in their principle. But 
scarcely any light could be obtained from the members 
of administration, 

28th July—2d Anugust.—It might naturally have been 
supposed that the minister—who, after more than five 
months of unremitting exertion, had, in defiance of so 
many impediments, carried his measure triumphantly 
through the two British houses of parliament—would 
have well ascertained that he should rot meet with a 
defeat on the other side of the channel. But the event 
Proved that his expectations rested on a fallacious or 
insecure foundation. Only ten days after the adjourn- 


Three years afterwards he became solicitor- | 





ment at Westminster, when Mr. Orde opened the system 


had given a second heir to the throne, created Duke of| tachment. 

Normandy, afterwards the unfortunate Louis the Seven- Among the numerous individuals who then frequented 
teenth ; if, indeed, he can be properly ranked among the| Versailles, with the view of advancing their fortune, was 
French kings. But this auspicious event, which natu-| Madame de la Motte Valois. Her descent from Henry 
rally should have endeared the queen to the nation, did | the Second, king of France, by one of his mistresses, a 
not restore her popularity, and she laboured under great| Piedmontese lady of noble extraction, named St. Remy, 
and general prejudices entertained against her. Norhad|having been accidentally discovered and incontestably 
the finances, conducted by Calonne, assumed a prosperous | proved, she became an object of royal notice. A small 
appearance. The ministry remained unchanged ; Ver-| pension was bestowed on her, and Mademoiselle de Va- 
gennes, though only at the head of the foreign depart-| lois, aided by these propitious circumstances, was soon 
ment, constituting the master-spring of the administra-| afterwards married to a gentleman of the name of La 
tion, as the first Mr. Pitt had done among us, under| Motte, one of the Count de Provence’s body guards. 
George the Second. Choiseul, the most vigorous minis- | His functions retaining him at Versailles, near the per- 
ter whom the French had beheld since the prosperous|son of that prince, she became well known to the Car- 
periods of Louis the Fourteenth’s reign, unless we should | dinalde Rohan, whose character, inclinations, and foibles, 
except the Marshal de Belleisle——Choiseul, was no more. | she appears to have studied with no ordinary attention. 

He expired in retirement, though not in disgrace, some |In 1785, she had nearly passed the limits of youth, and 

months eatlier, passing the close of his life in a splendid | she never possessed beauty ; but her total want of moral 

but philosophic retreat, worthy of Lucullus, or of Cicero, | principle, when added to her poverty and habits of ex- 
at his palace of Chanteloup, near Amboise, on the banks | pense, induced her to adopt the most desperate expedients 
of the Loire, in one of the most delicious parts of France. | for recruiting her finances. A circumstance which took 
During my stay at Paris, public attention was principally | place about this time facilitated their success. Boehmer, 
engrossed by the memorable transaction of the diamond!a German jeweller, well known at the French court 

















most costly diamond necklace, valued at 


possessing a ‘ : 
near seventy thousand pounds sterling, obtained permis- 
sion to exhibit it to her majesty, hoping that she might 
become the purchaser of so superb an article of female 
ornament. The queen was not, however, captivated by 
its splendour, and immediately declined the proposal. 
Madame de la Motte having received information of the 
fact, took the resolution of fabricating a letter from the 
queen to herself, authorising her to make the purchase. 
In the letter, that princess was made to express a deter- 
mination of taking the necklace at a certain indicated 
price, under the express reserve, however, that the mat- 
ter should remain a profound secret, and that Boehmer 
would agree to receive his payment by instalments, in 
notes under her own hand, drawn on her treasurer, at 
stipulated periods. 

Furnished with so specious an authority, Madame de 
la Motte repaired in person to the cardinal. Having in 
confidence submitted to him Marie Aistoin. tte’s pretended 
Jetter, she then expatiated on the invaluable occasion 
which at length presented itsclf to him, of acquiring 
that princess’s favour, and conferring on her an indelible 
obligation. She concluded by urging him to see Boeh- 
mer, and to accelerate by his assurances of the queen’s 
approbation, (the proof of which fact was before him, ) 
the termination of the affair. Credulous as the cardinal 
proved himself to be throughout the whole business, and 
peculiarly open to deception as he was on all points that 
appeared to facilitate his attainment of the quecn’s par- 
ticular regard ; he nevertheless refused to embark in it, 
without previously receiving from her own mouth the 
requisite authority. Madame de la Motte and her hus- 
band, who foresaw the impediment, had already provided 
against it. here resided at that time in Paris a female 
of Itelian extraction, aged twenty-four, by name Made- 
moiselle d’Oliva, who performed at one ef the theatres. 
In her figure she bore a considerable degree of resem- 
blance to Marie Antoinette. Her they induced, by a 
sum of money, te personate the qucen; assuring her that 
it was only a frolic, which could lead to no unpleasant 
or serious consequences. She conseated, received from 
Madame de la Motte instructions how to conduct herself, 
and was held in readiness for acting the part assigned 
her. 

All the preparations being thus arranged, Madame de 
lx Motte acquainted the cardinal, that however reluctant 
ker majesty might be to come forward personally on such 
an occasion, she nevertheless felt the propricty of his 
eminence’s scruples. In order to remove them, and at 
the same time to give him a proof of her deep sense of 
his service in procuring her the necklace, she therefore 
had resolved on granting him an interview ir the gardens 
of Versailles. But, as a discovery must inevitably bring 
the whele transaction to the king’s knowledge,—a dis- 
closure which she deprecated,—it became indispensable 
to adopt certain precautions. With that view she had 
fixed on a shady and retired spot, ata little distance from 
her own apartments in the palace, near the orangery ; to 
which place, under cover of the evening, she could re- 
pair, muffled up in such a manner as to elude notice. | 
Their interview, she added, must necessarily be very 
short; and she absolutely refused to speak a single word, | 
lest she might be overheard. Instead of verbally au- 
thorising the cardinal to pledge her authority to Boeh- 
mer, it was therefore settled that she should hold in her 
hand a flower, which, on bis approaching her to know 
her pleasure, she would immediately extend to Lim, as a 
mark of her approval. 

However much we may wonder that he could acqui- 
esce in so gross a deception, or could consent to take 
part in such a mysterious, obscure, and hazardous in-| 
trigue ; yet it cannot be doubted that he became a dupe 
to the artifices of the unprincipled female who planned 
the whole scheme of plunder. The delusion thus pro- 
jected, was carried into effect with complete success, On| 
the evening appointed, Mademoiselle d’Oliva, dressed in 
such a manner as to personate the queen, her face con- 
cealed, and protected by the shades of approaching night, 
being stationed at the place agreed on, Madame de la 
Motte conducted the cardinal to it. As soon as he ap- 
proached the supposed princess, he entreated to be in- 
formed by her majesty, whether it was her desire that! 
the affair confided to Madame de la Motie should be 
negotiated and concluded by him, as her representative ? 
To this demand the female figure assented, according to! 
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the predetermined arrangement, by extending to him the | 
flower, accompanied with an inclination of her body. 
The cardinal, delighted with such a reception, was pre- 
paring to put himself on one knee, and to kiss her hand, 
when his conductress, alarmed lest a too near approach 
might enable him to detect the imposture, interposed, 
exclaiming that there were persons at a small distance, 
by whom they would be discovered. In his eagerness 
to retreat, the cardinal slipping, had nearly measured his 
length on the ground, and the party broke up with pre- 
cipitation, 

Convinced that he had now received an unquestionable 
assurance of Marie Antoinette’s approbation, and had 
secured her future favour, with all its important results, 
by the service which he should render her, the cardinal 
no longer hesitated to pledge himself to Boehmer. Having 
procured from him a deduction of above eight thousand 
pounds on the price demanded, promissory netes or bills 
for the remainder, exceeding sixty thousand pounds, 
drawn and signed in the queen’s name, payable at veri- 
ous periods by her treasurer, were delivered to Boehmer 
by Madame de la Motte. She then received from him 
the necklace. Her husband having obtained leave of 
absence, under pretence of visiting the place of his na- 
tivity, Bar-Sur-Aube in Champagne, carried off the dia- 
monds, quitted France, and arrived safe in London, 
where he disposed of some of the finest stones among 
the jewellers of our metropolis. His wife, trusting to 
the cardinal’s interest, rank, and ecclesiastical dignity 
for protection, as well as to conceal so disgraceful a 
business, whenever it should be discovered, remained at 
Bar. The unfortunate prelate, placed in a situation noi 
unlike that of Malvolio in “Twelfth Night,” when he 
is duped by Maria, and supposes himself distinguished 
by Olivia, continued in unsuspecting security at court. 
But the day on which the first of her majesty’s promis- 
sory engagements became due (amounting to about 
seventeen thousand pounds) having elapsed without any 
notification of payment from her treasurer, Boehmer ex- 
pressed some surprise at the circumstance, to a friend 
who held an office in the queen’s household. 

When the information was communicated to that 
princess, her amazement and consternation are not to be 
adequately depictured in words. So difficult to believe | 
was the fact, that several days elapsed before her enqui- 
ries satisfied her of its reality. As soon, however, as 
the part which the Cardinal de Rohan had performed in 
it became fully ascertained, she laid the whole matter 
before the king. Louis, not less astonished than herself, 
after consulting with some of his ministers on the steps 
necessary to be adopted, finally determined to arrest the 
cardinal. Unquestionably it would have been wiser if 
he had drawn a veil over the transaction, and had left 
the imprudent prelate to the consequences of his own 
fatuity. He was conducted to the Bastile, invariably 
maintaining that he had acted throughout the whole 
business with the purest intentions ; always conceiving, 
however erroneously, that he was authorised by her ma- 
jesty, and was doing her a pleasure by facilitating her 
acquisition of the necklace. Madame de la Motte, Ma- 
demoiselle d’Oliva, and some other individuals, suspected 
or accused of being implicated in this enormous robbery, 
were subsequently conveyed to the same fortress. Among 
them was a very celebrated adventurer or impostor, 
Count Cagliostro, who had, however, I believe committed 
no other crime except the act of casting the Cardinal] 
de Rohan’s horoscope. Notwithstanding the palpable 
ignorance and innocence of the queen relative to every 
part of the affair, yet such was the malignity of the Pa- 
risians, and through so prejudiced a medium were all her 
actions viewed, that a numerous class of society either 
believed, or affected to believe, her implicated in the 
guilt of the whole transaction. I shall have occasion to 
resume the subject in the course of the year 1786. 

Having thus enumerated the leading circumstances 
connected with the diamond necklace, one of the most 
extraordinary events which took place in any European 
court during the course of the eighteenth century, I am 
tempted to recount an adventure in which I was deeply 
and personally engaged, that may appear almost equally 
incredible with the story of the Cardinal de Rohan. Its 
nature and delicacy have hitherto prevented me from 
divulging it to the world, though nearly half a century 
has already elapsed since it happened: but I may with- 








out impropriety transmit it to posterity. If the tragical 


recollections connected with Marie Antoinette must ever 
agitate the human mind, the history which I am about 
to relate respects a princess whose misfortunes and pre- 
mature end warmly interested her cotemporaries, and 
will be perused with emotion in future times. I mean the 
Queen of Denmark, Caroline Matilda, consort of Chris. 
tian the Seventh, and sister of George the Third. Her 
fate bore indeed some analogy to that of Marie An- 
toinette. Both possessed personal attractions; but no 
comparison could be made between the Austrian and 
the English princess. The former had received from 
nature an air of majesty, an elegance of form, and a 
grace altogether peculiar to herself. Caroline Matilda, 
though not deficient in manner, affable, and full of con- 
descension, yet possessed only the ordinary accompani- 
ments of youth, set off by a good complexion, pleasing 
features, and embonpoint. Both were accused of gal- 
lantries. Both were precipitated from the throne, im. 
prisoned, and subjected to the most severe interrogatories, 
Here, indeed, the parallel terminates; as the powerful 
interposition of the British crown, sustained by a British 
squadron, rescued the Danish queen from undergoing 
the punishment which the hostile invasion of France 
only drew down upon the unfortunate consort of Louis 
the Sixteenth. After premising these facts, I shall com- 
mence the recital without further preface. 

Returning through Pomerania, in the autumn of the 
year 1774, from a tour round the Baltic, I passed two 
days at a country palace of the Duke of Mecklenburg 
Strelitz, detained by his obliging hospitality. Adolphus 
Frederick the Fourth, eldest of the four brothers of 
George the Third’s queen, was then about six-and-thirty 
years of age; unmarried, slender in figure, of an adust 
complexion ; agreeable in his manners; receiving Eng- 
lish gentlemen, who occasionally, though rarely, visited 
his summer retreat, with peculiar attention. I had the 
honour to dine twice with the duke, during my short 
stay in his territories. At table, surrounded by his little 
court, composed of young and agreeable individuals of 


| both sexes, he amused me by recounting some particv- 


lars of the English who had from time to time been his 
guests. The Earl and Countess of Effingham were 
among the number, “They were always seated,” said 
he, “ opposite each other at dinner; and no sooner was 
the dessert placed before us, than my lord, ordering his 
lady to open her mouth, threw dragées, (sugar-plumbs,) 
into it across the table, with surprising dexterity.” The 
fact, extraordinary as it may appear, was related to me 
by the duke; and those persons who remember, as I co, 
the nobleman to whom I allude, wili admit the eccentri- 
city of his deportment, dress, and character. He died in 
the island of Jamaica, where he was sent governor. On 
quitting Strelitz, I directed my course to Zell, impelled 
by a desire to see and to pay my respects to the young 
Queen of Denmark, who then resided in the castle of 
that name. I experienced from her majesty the most 
gracious reception. As I had visited Copenhagen in the 
spring of the same year, she made various enquiries re- 
specting her two children; I mean the present reigning 
King of Denmark, and the Duchess of Holstein-Augus- 
tembourg. The queen herself was then only in the 
twenty-fourth vear of her age. Sent, as she was, at 
sixteen, to a dissolute court, and married to Christian 
the Seventh, whose vices rendered him unworthy of her; 
surrounded by bad examples, and abandoned to her own 
control, before the empire of reason could operate ;— 
Caroline Matilda had not completed her twenty-first 
year, when she found herself a prisoner in the castle of 
Cronsberg. She was not indeed a captive at Zell, where 
she had a court, and enjoyed apparently personal free- 
dom, but, nevertheless, she could by no means be re- 
garded as a free agent. Her own sister, the hereditary 
Princess of Brunswick, acted by directions of George 
the Third as a spy on her conduct ; usually coming over 
to Zell every Wednesday, and returning to Brunswick 
on the ensuing Saturday. I know the fact from the 
queen’s own mouth, There was in the aspect of the 
castle of Zell, its towers, moat, drawbridge, long galle- 
ries, and gothic features, all the scenery realising the de- 
scription of fortresses where imprisoned princesses were 
detained in bondage. It was the age of those exhibi- 
tions when I traveled in Germany.’ At Stettin, while 
dining with the Prince of Anhalt Dessau, a few days 
before I arrived at Zell, I had seen the Princess Royal 
of Prussia, Elizabeth Christina of Brunswick-Wolfen- 
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buttel, first wife of the late king, Frederick William the ing if we were secure from being either overheard or|happen, an invitation to dine at court on the same day. 
Second, who was there confined for her gallantries. |interrupted. When I had tranquilised him on both par-|No sooner had I accomplished this first object, than I 
Robert, Duke of Ancaster, then Marquis of Lindsey, a! ticulars, he briefly stated the reasons which impelled him, | drew up a letter to the queen, in which I briefly but ac- 
young nobleman of extraordinary eccentricity of charac-|and the persons with whom he acted, to attempt the re-|curately enumerated all the particulars which have Leen 
ter, and capable of undertaking any enterprise, however | storation of the Queen Caroline Matilda. He protested | already stated in the present narrative. The names of 





desperate or dangerous, was so touched with her misfor-| that no sentiments of private interest or ambition, and!the two principal persons by whom I was deputed to 
tunes and imprisonment, that in 1777 he planned her |still less of revenge, stimulated his conduct. Nor did | wait on her, and the credential entrusted to me, I re- 
liberation. And he would certainly have attempted it,|he disguise the dangers of the enterprise. But the de-|served till I should receive her answer. One very em- 
if the design had not been discovered and prevented. | plorable condition of his country, under a king fallen | barrassing circumstance yet remained. The etiquette of 
The Princess of Tour and Taxis, Augusta Elizateth,}into a state of total imbecility ; the administration of |the court of Zell was, that all strangers who had the 
was about the same time immured, during many years, | which kingdom was committed, by its rulers, to a minis-| honour of being admitted tothe royal table were received 
in acastle of Wirtemburg, by her brother, the reigning | try without vigour or capacity, demanded, he said, the | by her majesty in her drawing-room, a short time before 
duke of that country. exertions of every good subject to effect its extrication. | dinner. When the ladies and gentlemen who composed 
Often, as I was placed opposite to the Queen Caro- | He candidly admitted the errors and imprudence which her household bad assembled, the queen repaired thither ; 
line Matilda at table, Sophia of Zell, consort of George | had produced the catastrophe of January, 1772; but he the persons present forming a small circle, till dinner 
the First, from whom she lineally descended, recurred to| added, that adversity had no doubt instructed the young was announced. In this circle, with the eyes of so many 
my recollection. It was, in fact, the same story in the|queen. Above all, he deplored the rupture of that an- individuals directed towards me, among w hom,as I kne w, 
same family, acted over again at the distance of eighty {cient political connection between Denmark and Eng-| would be the Princess of Brunswick, I must of necessity 
or ninety years. Sophia suffered indeed a much severer|land, which had followed the severe treatinent ex; eri- present my letter. Its contents might agitate the queen, 
and longer captivity, for very problematical offences :|enced by a British princess, sister of George the Third. perhaps so powerfully, as to excite an emotion in her 
but both expired under a dark cloud, and both now re- After thus justifying the principles by which he was | manner or countenance, capable of betraying the nature 
pose, side by side, in the great church of Zell, without | actuated, he assured me that so soon as her majesty should | of my errand. In order to obviate such a disaster, I 
any monument to commemorate their existence. After|have signified her consent to, and her co-operation in | adopted, therefore, the following expedient. 
a stay of three days in that city, I set out for Hamburgh. | the measures necessary to be adopted for her restoration,| After drawing up my letter, I wrote on a shect of 
Previous to my departure, her majesty desired me, if I|she should receive from the party with whom he was' paper, so placed that she must of necessity cast her eye 
should see Mr. Mathias, then the British minister to the | connected the most convincing proofs of their ability to upon it, before she could peruse any other part of the 
Hanse Towns, to enquire of him how soon she might] replace her on the throne. “ My affairs,” concluded he, | enclosure, these, or nearly these words. «* As the con- 
expect the company of French comedians to arrive, who|“ call me to Copenhagen, where my presence may be | tents of the present letter regard your majesty’s highest 
annually visited Zell. On the evening of my arrival in|eminently useful to the cause. But f will to-morrow in- and dearest interests, and as the slightest indication or 
Hamburgh, being invited to supper at the house of one |troduce you to the Baron de Bulow, and from him you | suspicion of its nature might prove fatal to its object, it 
will receive your instructions.” With the last-named |is earnestly entreated that your majesty will be pleased 


of the principal burgomasters or senators, I there found 
myself among a crowd of the Danish nobility of both} nobleman (to whom Monsieur de Schimmeiman made ‘to reserve the perusal ti!] you are alone. It is partieu- 


sexes, who, on account of their adherence to the exiled{ime known on the evening following our interview) I larly incumbent to conceal it from her royal highness the 
Having been disgraced, and | settled every part of the plan. Bulow, though a Danish | Princess of Brunswick, who will be present at its recep- 


queen, resided at Altona. 
my preparations, I re- 


compelled to quit Copenhagen, they took refuge in this| subject, was of Hanoverian extraction, and joined to|tion.” When I had finished all 
town, which stands on the territory of Denmark, though | great caution,—calmness as well as ability. He had) paired in a sedan chair to the castle, at half past one, as 
only separated from Hamburgh by a space of some hun-| been master of the horse to the queen, and enjoyed her the queen sat down at two to table. The company, 
dred yards. As I had so recently seen and conversed|confidence. No man could be better acquainted with | consisting of ten or more persons of both sexes, were 
with that princess, they availed themselves of the occa-| her character, virtues, and defects. Our first objects,” already met, and in a few minutes her majesty, accom- 
sion to put many questions to me respecting her. 1] observed he, “ are limited to knowing that she isdisposed | panied by her sister, entered the apartme 
answered them with frankness, not sparing my animad-| to return to Copenhagen ; where, during the king’s in-| vanced with a quick step towards me, and holding out 
versions on the treatment which she had received from 
the party by whom she had been dethroned. One gen-| vested with supreme authority. It would 
tleman, nearly related to the lady at whose house [ was| with too great risk to commit any matters to paper, 
entertained, called on me at the hotel where | lodged, | you might be intercepted on your road to Zell. We) wished me to deliver to your majesty. I 
three days afterwards. He had been keeper of the privy | must, therefore, leave you to draw up a proper letter for) gards the company of comedians who are preparing to 
puree to Christian the Seventh, during the tour which |her majesty, conformable to our ideas, subsequent to your arrive here.” At the same time I presented it, and the 
he made in 1768 to France and England. Our conver- | arrival there. The mode and time of effecting its re-| queen instantly withdrew to one of the windows, a few 
sation turning on the revolution of January, 1772, he|ception by the queen must likewise be submitted to your) paces distant, in order to peruse it. The Princess of 
gave me a confidential account of all the circumstances|own judgment. But every possible precaution should | Branswick then accosted me, asking a variety of ques- 
which produced and accompanied that tragical event. | be adopted to prevent suspicion. In particular, beware tions relative to Hamburgh. I contrived to answer them, 
At the French comedy, on the subsequent evening, | of the Princess of Brunswick, who, though sister to the though my attention was internally directed towards the 
where we met, he requested leave to wait on me next|queen, is attached to the interests of the family with 
morning, in a manner which seemed to indicate that he | which she is allied by marriage. Her husband’s aunt, the letter into her pocket. She then rejoined us,—for I 
had some communication to make of importance. | Juliana Maria, Queen Dowager of Denmark, now governs | was standing out of the circle, engaged in conversation 
On Saturday, the Ist of October, he renewed the sub-/|that country, in conjunction with her son, Prince Frede-| with her sister,—and attempted to mix in the discourse. 
ject of the exiled queen. Being encouraged by my re-|rick. The only credentials which I can venture to give But her face had become of a scarlet colour, and she 
plies, he ventured, not without some hesitation, to ask|you, are the impression in wax of a seal; but the in-|manifested so much discomposure, that I felt no little 
me if I should be disposed to render her service 2? As I|stant that her majesty sees it, she will know that you are | uneasiness lest it should excite remark. Fortunately, 
perfectly comprehended the nature and objects of the | come from me, and she will lend implicit confidence to|at that moment dinner was announced, and we followed 
question, I instantly answered that I was ready to en- | all you lay before her. If she consents to co-operate |the two princesses into the eating-room. The whole 
“You are then,’”’| with us, she will of course endeavour to interest her transaction did not last more than five or six minutes, 
The queen and 





nt. She ad- 


|capacity, and the minority of her son, she must be in- her hand, “ [am glad to see you here again,” said she ; 
be attended «IT understand that you have a letter for me from Mr. 
as) Mathias.” “IT have, madam,” answered I, “ which he 


believe it re- 


queen, who, after reading the lines prefixed, hastily put 





gage, hand and heart, in her cause. 
said he, “the person whom we want. I am deputed by | brother in the cause. Without his approbation, if not/from its commencement to its close. 
a body of men, who are desirous and able to replace her | his aid, we cannot long maintain, though we may effect princess were always seated at dinner in two splendid 
on the throne, and to invest her with supreme power /a revulution. These points constitute the outline of your arm-chairs, towards the middle of one of the long sides 
during the king’s incapacity. We cannot proceed a step| instructions; but in a negotiation of such difficulty, as|of the table, separated by a space of nearly two feet from 
without previously ascertaining whether her majesty is|well as peril, much of the execution must depend on each other. I was placed opposite tothem. During the 
willing to return to Copenhagen; and the difficulty of | circumstances, and your own discretion.” repast her majesty soon recovered her gaiety and pre- 
Having at length in repeated confereaces matured all|sence of mind, keeping me in continual conversation, as 


Opening any communication with her, beset as she is 
our ideas, and having likewise calculated the time which did the princess, But no sooner was the dessert served, 
| 


with spies, is such that we have not hitherto been able 
to surmount that impediment. Your arrival offers a|my mission would require, as well as fixed the day, hour, than the former pushing back her chair, drew out my 
means to approach her. Will you undertake the com-/and place when and where I should meet the baron on ‘letter, and holding it in her lap, read it from beginning 
mission ?” Having reiterated my assurances that he | my return to Hamburgh, I prepared for my departure. |to end; raising her head from time to time, uttering a 
might dispose of my time and all my efforts, in any way or|'T'aking the direct rvad to Zell, instead of that leading few words, and then resuming her occupation. This 
manner which could contribute to eflect the object; “1|through Bremen, by which I had arrived at Hamburgh, act of imprudent curiosity and impatience naturally 
am satisfied,” said he, “ and will make my report with-|I reached my destination on the morning of the 9th of alarmed me. However, we soon repaired again to the 
out delay to those by whom I have been sent. Expect | October, and learned as soon as I alighted from the car- | drawing-room, where the royal sisters having taken coffee, 
to hear further from me.” riage, not without concern, that the hereditary Princess) while the company stood round, afterwards retired. I 
Two days subsequent to this conversation, he intro-|of Brunswick was then on a visit to her sister. Having, returned to the inn, and waited till I should hear from 
duced me to the young Baron de Schimmelman, eldest | nevertheless, written to the Baron de Seckendorf, one of the queen. 
son of the baron of that name, one of the most wealthy |the queen’s chamberlains, through whom all presenta- Scarcely had night closed in, when the Baron de Seck- 
and powerful individuals in Denmark. Having brought | tions were made to her, I acqbainted him, that as I was | endorf arrived. «I am sent,” said he, “ by her majesty, 
him to my apartments, and joined our hands, he with- | on my return to England by Hanover, I had been charged | who has been pleased to select n 
drew, leaving us alone. The baron, with great emotion, |by Mr. Mathias with a letter for her majesty. I received | devoted to her service, and whom she has entrusted with 
then opened to me the motive of his visit, first demand-|soon afterwards, as I had anticipated would probably | the secret of your letter. She enjoins me to assure you 
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that she has perused it with the strongest emotions ; that 
she is fully disposed to believe every word which it con- 
tains, and not less ardently impelled by duty, as well as 
by inclination, to comply with its requisitions. Most 
willingly would she grant you an audience this very 
night; but the attempt, while her sister is in the castle, 
would be attended with too much hazard, if not with 
certain discovery. She therefore desires you to deliver | 
to me the credential which you have brought with you, | 
and to communicate to me the names of the two indi- 
viduals by whom you have been deputed to address her. | 
She will transmit ‘you, through me, her answer without 
delay, well knowing how improper it would be to detain 
you here, and how many suspicions it would occasion.” 
Thus authorised, I without hesitation gave the baron the 
proofs demanded. On my part I made two requests to 
her majesty : first, that she would return me the letter 
which I had addressed her, in order that by putting it 
into the Baron de Bulow’s hands, he might be satisfied 
that I had thoroughly comprehended, and faithfully as | 
well as accurately conveyed, the important message con- 
secondly, that as circumstances precluded 


| 


fided to me: 
me from being admitted to an interview with her, she 
would send me some credential, which, like the iimpres- 
sion of Bulow’s seal, might testify her full consent and 
approbation to the project for her restoration. On the 
following day, Seckendorf brought me an explicit verbal 
reply on her part to the propositions which I had made, 
declaring that she was not only ready to co-operate with 
the Danish nobility in every effort for effecting the ob- 
ject in question, but would, whenever it should be thought 
advisable, address her brother, his Britannic majesty, to 
entreat his powerful support. At the same time he de- 
livered into my hand the impression of a seal, affixed by | 
herself, bearing the initials of her name, Caroline Ma- 
tilda, together with a superscription in her own hand- 
writing, both which testimonials the Baron de Bulow 
would recognise, whenever they were submitted to his 
inspection, 
return, using proper precautions to conceal my next ar- 
Zell. Lastly, Seckendorf restored to me the 
letter which I had addressed to the queen. 

Having thus accomplished all the practicable objects 
of my mission, I set out immediately for Hanover. Then 
taking a cross road through an unfrequented part of the 
electorate, I arrived on the southern bank of the Elbe, 
and passed over from Harburg to the city of Hamburgh. 
On the day previously settled with the Baron de Bulow, 
I went to the place of rendezvous ; a public walk in the 
most populous quarter of the town. I had not been there 
more than a few minutes, when I perceived him. As 
s00n as he saw me, he turned, and I followed him through 
mounted the ramparts. 
Having reached a remote bastion, he stopped, embraced 
I minutely 
recounted every particular, concluding with the creden- 
tial delivered me by Seckendorf from the queen, which 
I presented him. He instantly knew her superscription, 
as well as cypher. After a long conversation, we parted ; 
but not till we had fixed on another meeting, at which 
it was finally determined that I should return a third 
time to Zell.“ My associates,” said Bulow, “ to whom 
I have communicated the results of your late visit, are 
perfectly satisfied with every part of the negotiation. 
But, before we can with prudence proceed to effect the 
projected revolution, it is indispensable that we should 
receive the approbation, and, if possible, the aid of his 
Britannic majesty. We trust that the queen will de- 
spatch you as her agent to England, and will support 
with all her exertions the application to her brother. 
Without that co-operation we shall want our best guaran- 
tee for the permanence of our success. Our means are 
fully alequate to produce the change in the government, 
and to place the queen Caroline Matilda at its head. 
Besides our numerous and powerful friends in Copen- 
hagen, we have the Viceroy of Norway in our interests, 
and the two Governors of Gluckstadt and Rendsburg, 
which cities constitute the keys of Holstein and Sles- 
wick. We want only the name and protection of George | 
the Third, to secure us from every possible reaction.” 


She added her anxious wishes for my speedy 


rival at 


a number of streets, till we 


me, and demanded news of my success. 


| her design. 





accident should befall me on my journey. Previous to 
my departure, the baron—whom it deeply imported to 
know from my own mouth, after quitting Zell, every 
circumstance attending my reception, and the part which 
her majesty would take in facilitating the enterprise— 
determined, at whatever personal risk, to meet me before 
I should quit Germany on my way to England. But, 
as my return a third tine to Hamburgh must have been 
most imprudent, if not dangerous, we adopted another 
plan. On the road between that city and Zell, about 
midway, stood a solitary post-house called Zabrendorf, 
in a wood of the same name. 
chosen for our interview—its situation precluding all 
probability of discovery or interruption, Having there- 
fore calculated the time requisite for my mission with as 
much accuracy as possible, we fixed on Zahrendorf for 
our rendezvous; agreeing, that he who arrived first 
should wait the appearance of the other. 

My arrangements being now completed, I commenced 
my third visit to Zell; but, apprehensive of exciting ob- 
servation if I should be seen so frequently to take the 
same road, I made a circuit by the city of Lunenburgh. 
Arriving in the middle of the night at Zell, on the 24th 
of October, I gave a French name to the sentinel at the 
gate, describing myself as a merchant; then, proceeding 
round the walls, I drove, not, as before, to the great inn 
in the principal street of the place, but to an obscure 
public house, situate in the suburb of Hanover, denomi- 
nated the “Sand Krug.’ The Baron de Seckendorf 
having gone on the preceding day to Hanover, I de- 
spatched an express to hasten his return. I learned, 
however, with no small satisfaction, that the Princess of 
Brunswick, was not at Zell; and, before I awoke on the 
ensuing morning, Seckendorf presented himself at my 
bedside. I delivered him the letter which I had drawn 
up for the queen, communicating to her the wishes and 
opinions of the Danish nobility engaged in her cause. 
Scarcely four hours afterwards, Seckendorf came again 
to me. “The queen,” said he, “having thoroughly 
weighed the contents of your despatch, is determined 
to see you without delay. Her sister’s absence favours 
Go instantly to the ‘Jardin Francais,’ not 
distant from hence; in the centre stands a small pa- 
vilion. Her majesty, attended only by one lady, who is 
wholly devoted to her interests, will be there in a very 
short time. You may then converse unreservedly upon 
every point.” I followed his directions, and had not 
been more than ten minutes in the pavilion when I saw 
the royal coach drive up to the garden gate. ‘The queen, 
alighting, sent it away, together with her domestics ; but 
the weather being fine, she preferred walking rather than 
remaining in the pavilion. 
ness, having first assured me that I could rely on the} 
fidelity of her attendant; while, as she was entirely 


No place could be better | 


| adding, that they may give implicit confidence to every 
fact which you shall lay before them in my name, and 
|on my behalf. As, however, the composition of my 
letter to the king demands time and consideration ; being 
likewise well aware of the danger which may arise from 
your remaining here; I have resolved on not detaining 
you. My three letters shall be transmitted to England, 
by the regular Hanoverian courier, in the course of a few 
days; and, on your arrival in London, you will find the 
ground prepared for your appearance. Assure the Baron 
de Bulow, when you meet him at Zahrendorf, that I will 
exert every effort to accelerate the happy conclusion of 
'the enterprise.” The queen finished by giving me some 
| secret instructions, in case of my being admitted to an 
|audience of George the Third. She then allowed me 
|to withdraw. Our conversation, which lasted about an 
| hour, impressed me with a strong conviction of her 
| capacity. 

| Returning to the inn, I prepared for my departure as 
|soon as night should allow me to quit Zell, and I got to 
|Zahrendorf at one in the afternoon on the following 
|day. The Baron de Bulow was not arrived, and I pa- 
\tiently waited, therefore, his appearance. About four 
|o’clock he came, wrapped up in a cloak which concealed 
|his person, alone, on a common post-wagon. Accord- 
ing to our preconcerted agreement, he enquired if there 
| were any travellers in the post-house; and the master 
|acquainting him that a person was above-stairs, he sent 
up a compliment, requesting leave to join my company. 
We remained together till one on the ensuing morning, 
when he quitted me, and returned to Altona by the same 
|conveyance. I pursued my journey soon after daylight; 


and, from the town of Niénburg, which I reached in 
| twenty-four hours, I wrote by the post, under Secken- 
dorf’s cover, to her majesty, informing her of Bulow’s 
satisfaction at the measures adopted by her. I then 
took the road of Osnaburgh and Munster, continued my 
|route through Cleves to Nimeguen, and descended the 
river Maese to Rotterdam. It was not till the 15th of 
November that I arrived in London, 

Next morning, having repaired to Lord Suffolk's resi- 
dence in Downing street, his private secretary acquainted 
me that his lordship, being then confined by a severe fit 
oi the gout, unless my business admitted of communi- 
cation through a third person, I must defer it till the 
secretary of state should be able to grant me an inter- 
view. I therefore proceeded immediately to the Baron 
de Lichtenstein’s lodgings in Chidleigh court, Pall-Mall. 
He received me with great cordiality. “The Queen of 
Denmark,” said he, “ has written to me, and refers me, 
in her letter entirely to you for information upon every 





She then entered on busi-| point; but the king has been pleased to communicate to 


| me her majesty’s despatch to himself, which renders me 


master of the whole affair. It is one of no slight im- 


ignorant of the English language, her presence would | portance, and will require mature consideration. Mean- 


not interpose any restraint on our conversation. | while I will inform his majesty of your arrival. 


“IT was,” proceeded she, “ perfectly prepared for the| 
contents of your letter, and I am ready to comply with| 
every demand made in it. To the king, my brother, I| 
will write in the most pressing terms, laying before him | 
the plan for my restoration—expressing, at the same| 
time, my conviction of its solidity—and urging him to| 
contribute towards its success, not only by his consent| 
and approbation, but, if necessary, by extending to it} 
pecuniary assistance. I trust his Britannic majesty will 
receive you graciously, and admit you to his presence ; 
but, as there must be intermediate persons to whom the 
negotiation will necessarily be committed, I shall address 
letters to two noblemen in London. The first is the 
Earl of Suffolk, who, besides that he fills the post of 
secretary for the foreign department, has always shown 
me distinguishing marks of attention. He is the only 
member of the cabinet from whom I have received any 
such proofs of regard. I have no doubt that he will 
give you a favourable reception. But I shall likewise 
write to another individual, who is at this time in Eng- 
land, and warmly devoted to my interests ;—I mean the 
Baron de Lichtenstein, marshal of the court of Hano-| 
ver. He enjoys not only the king's personal favour, | 





As he 
permits me to form one of his small evening circle, I 
enjoy the means of laying before him many matters, and 
of receiving his orders, Be assured of my zeal in every 
particular which can affect the honour or the interests of 
the Queen Matilda.” At our next meeting, which took 
place a few days afterwards, he delivered me the king’s 
commands. “ His majesty,” said Lichtenstein, “ having 
considered the nature and delicacy of the mission en- 
trusted to you, enjoins you not to return to Lord Suf- 
folk. The business must be managed and negotiated 
exclusively through me. Nor will the king admit you 
to any personal audience; because, though all cordiality 
has ceased between him and the Danish court or govern- 
ment ever since his sister’s arrest, yet, as the relations of 
peace and amity still subsist between the two crowns, 
he wishes to retain the power of denying, in case of any 
unforeseen accident, that he has seen or received an agent 
sent for the purpose of effecting her restoration. But it 
is his majesty’s pleasure that you should transmit to him 
through me a full and minute account, on paper, of the 
whole transaction. He will then be better enabled to 
form a judgment on the part which it may become him 
ultimately to take in it. I shall write to her majesty on 


| but is admitted constantly to the private parties at the| the subject, and exhort her to patience. You ought to 


Feeling strongly the justice of Bulow’s opinions, I queen’s house, which afford him facilities of approaching | do the same, both to her and to her friends in Denmark. 
instantly prepared to set out anew for my former desti-| his majesty, not open to any of the ministers. Never-|'Time must be allowed for deliberation.” 


nation. In conformity to his ideas, I sketched the out- 


theless, I shall not disclose the affair, either to Lord Suf- 


In consequence of Lichtenstein’s directions, I drew 


line of another letter to the queen—but so ambiguously | folk or to Lichtenstein ; simply stating to each that you| up a narrative of the business, which he delivered to 


drawn up as to be wholly unintelligible, in case that any | will wait on them from me, on a matter of consequence ;/the king; and I wrote both to Seckendorf and to 
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Bulow, in the spirit that the baron had indicated, Great | any dangers or fatigues which could enter into compari- of the precautions necessary to be adopted, Bulow and 
impatience was nevertheless displayed in the replies!}son with those that attended me while carrying my|I did not meet before the 23d, when I delivered him the 


Lichten-| 
| 


made me from Zell, as well as from Altona. 
stein meanwhile continued the negotiation at the queen’s 
house, though with so little apparent progress that I| 
more than once despaired of a successful issue; his ma- 
jesty expressing an insuperable reluctance to commit 
himself by any act which, if it became known, could be 
construed as an infraction of the treaties subsisting be- 
tween the courts of London and Copenhagen. ‘Towards| 
the middle of January, 1775, the affair however assumed | 
a more auspicious aspect; and on the 3d of the follow- 
ing month, the baron delivered to me, in Chidleigh | 
court, a paper containing four articles, They were drawn 
up in French, by the king’s permission, and with his 
sanction. | 

By the first, his majesty declared that the attempt to) 
restore the queen his sister to the throne of Denmark 
had his approbation and consent; only annexing to ita) 
stipulation, that in case of its successful issue, no act of 
severity should be exercised against any of the indivi- 
duals who were actually in possession of power. ‘They! 
were simply to be ordered to retire to their respective} 
palaces, or places of residence. By the second, his ma-| 
jesty promised that as soon as the revolution was effected, 
his minister at Copenhagen should be directed to de- 
clare that it had been done with his co-operation. By 
the third, though he refused to make any pecuniary ad-| 
vances for facilitating the enterprise, yet he guaranteed 
the repayment of such sums as should necessarily be) 
expecded in procuring the Queen Caroline Matilda’s| 
return to Denmark. By the fourth, he engaged that 
when the revolution should be completed, he would 
maintain it, if requisite, by the forces of Great Britain. 

This paper the Baron de Lichtenstein signed, and 
having enclosed it in a cover, sealed the packet with 
his coat of arms. I was then directed to carry it, first 
to the queen at Zell, who would instantly recognise his 
signature and seal. Her majesty was empowered to 
open and peruse the articles; after which they were to 
be sealed up anew by her, and committed to my care. 
Finally, I was commissioned to convey them to the Ba- 
ron de Bulow, at Altona. 

Having received this deposit, I left London on the 
same night for Harwich; landed on the 6th February 
at Helvoetsluys; and pursuing my journey with as little 
delay as the inclemency of the season admitted, by the 
straight road to Hanover, I reached Deventer without 
much impediment. But here my difficulties commenced. 
On Sunday morning, the 12th of February, at day- 
break, I got to the bank of the little river Dinckel, which 
there separates Westphalia from the Dutch dominions. 
In a wretched hut, where men, women, oxen and pigs 
were all crowded together, and in which no sustenance 
was to be procured, I found the royal Hanoverian cou- 
rier, stopped on his way from England towards the 
electoral capital. He had been detained above forty) 
hours by the inundation of the Dinckel, which, from a} 
rivulet, had become, in consequence of the late inces-| 


| 





| 
| 





|to her majesty. 


despatches to Caroline Matilda. 

On the ensuing morning I acquainted Seckendorf that} 
[ was returned to my concealment at the inn in the sub-! 
urbs. He received me with testimonies of joy, and| 
ussured me that the queen’s impatience to converse with 
me on the subject of my mission to England would not| 


jallow her to postpone it beyond the same afternoon. | 


The Princess of Brunswick being happily absent, left| 
her mistress of her actions. She had in her service a! 
valet de chambre, named Mantel, a German, of approved | 
fidelity, to whom was entrusted the commission of con-| 
ducting me to ber. I delivered to the baron the packet| 
confided to my care by Lichtenstein, which he carried| 


According to the directions given me| 


by Seckendorf, I quitted the « Sand Krug” on hearing} 
the castle clock strike the hour of four, wrapped in my | 
great-coat, and walked to the drawbridge. In the great| 
quadrangle I found Mantel. He led me nearly round! 
the castle, through private passages; and opening the 
door of a room into which he admitted me, he left me 
alone. It was a spacious apartment, the windows of 
which commanded a view over the gardens of the castle, 
and I had scarcely leisure to cast my eye round, when | 
the queen entered without any attendant. My interv iew | 
with her lasted till near a quarter past six, during all! 
which time we stood in the embrasure of one of the 
windows. As I had then an opportunity of closely ex-| 
amining her countenance and person, it being broad day-| 
light, I shall add a few words on that subject, though I 
have elsewhere described her. Her charms consist prin-| 
cipally in her youth and embonpoint. Like the king her| 
brother, she betrayed a hurry in her articulation, when| 
agitated or eager; but which peculiarity rather aug- 
mented than diminished her attractions. Her manners 
were yery ingratiating; noble, yet calculated to win| 
those who approached her. Indeed, towards me, who| 
was engaged at the hazard of my life in endeavours to 
replace her on the throne, it was natural that she should 
express much good-will and condescension. I say, to| 
replace her on the throne; because it was not merely 
the crown matrimonial to which she would have been 
restored. Christian the Seventh being in a state of | 
hopeless imbecility, it necessarily followed, that if she| 
returned to Denmark, she must have been invested with | 
the supreme authority as regent during her son’s minor-| 
ity. 

The queen began our conversation by lamenting that} 
her brother had not admitted me to an audience, as it| 
might have afforded me the occasion of stating to him} 
facts and circumstances which could never be so well! 
related or impressed by the pen. Nor did she express| 
less concern at his refusing to support her cause, and aid | 
her return to Copenhagen, with immediate pecuniary 
assistance. She hoped, however, that the other stipula- 
tions which I had brought from England might satisfy 
the party engaged in her interests. With great anima- 
tion she assured me, that no sentiment of revenge or 





sant rains, a most formidable flood. He dissuaded me enmity towards the queen dowager, Prince Frederick, or| 
from attempting to cross it; but the landlord offering to) any of the individuals who had arrested and imprisoned | 
mount one of the four horses that drew the carriage, | her, would ever actuate her conduct. The mention of| 
and assuring me that the deep part of the river did not) their names naturally led her to speak of the memorable| 
exceed twelve or fourteen paces, where the horses must| night, the 15th of January, 1772, when she fell a vie~| 
swim, I determined to risk the passage. Every precau-| tim to her imprudence and want of precaution. I would} 
tion being taken, we drove off from the inn about noon.) have avoided such a topic, for obvious reasons; but she| 
I got into the carriage, put my despatches into my bosom, | entered on it with so much determination, that I could| 
and we plunged into the stream. ‘The violence of the only listen while she recounted to me all the extraordi-| 
current had much subsided, in consequence of the sus-| nary occurrences which befell her ; not omitting names, | 
pension of the rain. In less than one minute the dan-| and particulars respecting herself of the most private | 
ger was over, and we touched the ground. I soon! nature. I am, however, far from meaning that she made 
arrived at Bentheim. Nevertheless I was overturned on) any disclosure unbecoming a woman of honour and, 
the same night, not far from the town of Rheine, in the delicacy. Soon after six she prepared to leave me, as) 
bishopric of Munster, and compelled to return for shelter her absence, she said, might excite enquiry. Mantel then | 
to that place; but I escaped without injury, though one returned, and conducted me to a chamber in a distant} 
of the glasses of my carriage was broken by the shock.! part of the castle. There I remained till night closed | 
Still greater obstacles awaited me beyond Osnaburgh, at in, when he led me to a private staircase, by which | 
the river Weser, which was swelled to a prodigious size. descended into the great court, and got back undisco- 
The country on every side presented the appearance of) vered to my quarters. 

adeluge. My carriage being however placed in a boat,| Having received from Seckendorf, on the following 
I passed over in about an hour and a half. After en-/day, the packet which I had brought over from Eng- 
countering great inconvenience, peril, and delay, I got| land, enclosed by the queen m a second cover, and sealed 
to Hanover on the 16th of February, and the succeed-| with her cypher, I set off for Hamburgh, the country 
ing night I arrived at Zell. In traversing Europe, from| being still inundated on every side. | reached that city, 
the frontiers of Lapland to Naples, I never underwent) nevertheless, on the 21st of February ; but, on account 





articles, which he perused several times, not without 
some expression of disappointment. “ ‘They must, how- 
ever,” said he, “ be transmitted to our friends at Copen- 
hagen with as little delay as possible, and we must wait 
for their reply.” At our next interview, having ac- 
quainted me with the difficulty which occurred of find- 
ing a person to whom such a commission could be safely 
confided, I offered instantly to undertake it ;—an offer 
that unquestionably evinced more zeal than prudence. 
Bulow accepted my proposal ; but, on consulting his as- 
sociates, they observed, that the reappearance of an 
Englishman in the Danish capital, who had visited it 
scarcely ten months antecedently, and whose stay at 
Hamburgh must be matter of notoriety, would inevitably 
expose the whole attempt to danger of discovery. The 
intention was therefore laid aside; and another indivi- 
dual, a gentleman whose name was never imparted to 
me, repaired to Copenhagen, carrying with hima copy 
of Lichtenstein’s paper. I remained at Hamburgh till 
his return, which took place on the 14th of March, with- 
out his experiencing any accident; and Bulow then im- 
parted to me the sentiments of his friends, respecting 
the articles which I had brought from London. 

With the first and the fourth they expressed the utmost 
satisfaction. Nor did they complain of the third, though 
they regretted that the king would not contribute, by 
any present donation of money, to facilitate his sister's 
restoration. But against the second article they pro- 
tested, as only holding out to them a support, of which 
when extended, they should no longer stand in need. 
“ We are quite powerful enough,” said they, “to effect the 
proposed revolution ; but we may not possess sufficient 
force to maintain it. The king only promises that his 
minister shall declare the attempt to have been under- 
taken with his sovereign’s co-operation, after it has been 
successfully performed. Now we want the declaration 
to be made at the time that it 7s carrying into execution. 
For when we arrest the queen dowager, her son, and the 
principal members of the government, all Copenhagen 


> 


| will direct their eyes towards the hotel of the English 


minister. If he shuts his gates, and takes no part what- 
ever, the ministerial adherents will infer that his master 
neither knows of, nor participates in the success of the 
enterprise. ‘They may rally, and resume the ascendant. 
But if, while we occupy the royal palace, the British 
diplomatic agent goes openly to court, announces that 
the whole proceeding has the sanction of his Britannic 
majesty, and declares that he will maintain it, all oppo- 
sition must cease from that instant. It is, therefore, 
indispensable, to make new exertions in London for ob- 
taining the acquiescence of the king in our present de- 
mand.” 

There was likewise one other concession which it 
seemed essential to securé, before they proceeded to strike 
the blow. And this last point regarded, not the King of 
England, but the Queen Matilda, Her personal appear- 
ance at Copenhagen, as expeditiously as possible, after 
her adherents should have changed the government, 
would unquestionably operate powerfully to confirm the 
new order of things. During the summer months, the 
queen, who was young and active, might arrive in five 
days from Zell, in the capital of Denmark, unless very 
unexpected impediments prevented her from crossing 
the Great Belt, which separates the two islands of Zea- 
land and Funen. It could not admit of a doubt, that 
her presence must contribute to repress any attempt at 
overturning the revolution effected in her favour. But 
would she trust her life a second time among those ene- 
mies from whom her brother had with difficulty rescued 
her, and that, too, before her friends could be considered 
as wholly secure from danger of counteraction? In 
order to obtain these two assurances, one from his Bri- 
tannic majesty, the other froma the queen, I therefore 
prepared again to revisit Zell and London. Before, 
however, I set out, Bulow drew up a letter addressed to 
the king, in the names of all the nobility engaged in the 
undertaking, demonstrating the expediency, if not the 
necessity, of authorising his minister at Copenhagen, to 
come forward without delay, at the time when his sister’s 
party should render themselves masters of the govern- 
ment. Bulow wrote likewise to the queen, entreating 
her to sustain with all her exertions the request made to 
her brother; and stating the importance of her personally 
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repairing to the scene of action by the quickest mode of| emancipation from Zell, (which was in fact only # refuge | negative ; but he soon undeceived me, by explaining that 
conveyance, the instant she should be apprised by them|and an exile,) and anticipating her restoration to the|he spoke of Caroline Matilda. The intelligence was 
of their success. throne of Denmark, was lighted up with smiles, and she | fully confirmed to me a few minutes afterwards, with the 
Furnished with these credentials, I once more left} appeared to be in the highest health. Yet, if futurity | additional information, that the king her brother having 
Hamburgh, on Tuesday, the 21st of March, and arrived | could have been unveiled to us, we should have scen be- received the account by a messenger sent from Zell, 
the ensuing night at Zell, concealing myself, as before,|hind the door which she held in her hand, the “ fell | while he was on horseback, had manifested strong marks 
in the suburbs. Anticipating my return as probable, I| anatomy,” as Constance calls him, alieady raising his|of concern, and returned instantly to the queen’s house. 
had settled with Seckendorf the name that I would give] dart to strike her. Within seven weeks from that day |It was not till the 25th of May that the post brought me 
in at the gate ; by which means the queen, who ordered | she yielded her last breath. As soon as the queen tie letter from Seckendorf, conveying the lamentable par- 
the list of all travellers to be brought her every morning,| me, Mantel came again, and wrapping me up as before, ‘ticulars of the same event. He subjoined a fact of no 
became apprised of my approach before I announced it|conducted me out of the castle, after which he led me | ordinary interest; that his majesty had returned an an- 
to the baron. She immediately sent Mantel to acquaint| by unfrequented ways back to my obscure inn. ’he | swer to his sister’s letter brought over by me. It was 
me that her sister was then in the castle, and would not|darkness and the weather greatly favoured me. Mout beens by the Hanoverian courier, under cover to Lichten- 
return to Brunswick till the ensuing Saturday. Her} day I received from Seckendorf her majesty’s letter for] stein, as that nobleman warned me would happen. He 
majesty, therefore, laid her injunctions on me to keep|the king her brother. Having completed every object | forwarded it without delay to her majesty ; but she being 
myself concealed; adding, that as soon as the princess|of my mission, after writing to the Baron de Bulow, and /then at the last extremity, it was never opened, and 
should quit Zell, she would immediately admit me to her | acquainting him with all the particulars of my interview | Lichtenstein transmitted it, with the seal unbroken, back 
presence, Having transmitted to her Bulow’s letter, I with the queen, I began my journey to England. West- | to George the Third. Its contents have ever remained 
consequently waited her commands. But on the sate] oibaile no longer presented the same impediments. unknown. I cannot venture to hazard any decided con- 
sequent morning it was determined that [I should be in-| Taking the direct road through Holland, and traveling |jecture on the subject, though I incline to believe that 
troduced into the castle on the same night, As this was} with expedition, I reached Helvoetsluys on the Ist day | the reply was favourable. At length, on the Ist day of 
my last interview with that princess, [ shall relate mi-| of April. Embarking immediately, though I was forty | June, I received a letter from Bulow. Despair and con- 
nut ly the particulars, eight hours on my passage, I got to London on the 5th sternation characterised every line. But, like Secken- 
I set out before eight, at which hour Mantel engaged | of that month, 1775. dorf’s, it contained a circumstance highly interesting ; 
My earliest visit was paid to Chidleigh court, Pall-| namely, that at the very moment when the catastrophe 
companied with rain, and such darkness as rendered it| Mall; but the Baron de Lichtenstein had already quitted | was announced to him from Zell, he and the young 
diilicult to discern any object. When I got to the draw-| England, on his way to Hanover ; an event which might | Baron de Schimmelman were actually occupied in fixing 
bridge, no valet appeared; and a few moments after- | justly be regarded as unpropitious to the speedy success | the time, manner, and every particular requisite for car- 
wards, the guard being relieved, passed close to me.|of the enterprise. He had, however, left a letter for me, tying into prompt execution the projected plan, notwith- 
Wrapped in my great-coat, I waited, not without con- |in which, while he expressed his regret at the necessity | standing his Britannic majesty’s silence. 
siderable anxiety. At length Mantel arrived. He said|of his departure, he acquainted me that it was his ma-| Thus abruptly and unexpectedly terminated an enter- 
not a word, but, covering me all over with his large Ger-| jesty’s pleasure I should deliver my despatches to Mon-| prise which, as far as human foresight can enable us to 
man cloak, and holding an umbrella over our heads, he|sieur Hinuber, chargé d’affuires d’ Hanovre, who would ‘predict, must have been crowned with success; and 
immediately convey them to the gueen’s house. Hinuber, | which, if successful, must have effected an important 
castle, from whence he conducted me to the queen’s| on whom I waited at his residence in Jermyn street, con- | change in the political aspect of the north of Europe. 
library. There he left me, exhorting me to patience, it firmed this information, adding that he had received the | That it would not have been disgraced and polluted with 
being uncertain at what hour her majesty could quit her | king’s commands to enclose whatever packets I might ‘any of those sanguinary acts which characterised the 
company. ‘The room was lighted up, and the book-cases| bring, in a box; to seal it up, and to carry it immedi-|revolution of January, 1772, I may confidently assert. 
opened. In about thirty minutes the queen entered the| ately to him, Charged as I was, not only with a letter; The express stipulation of George the Third, and the 
ap irtinent. She was ¢ legantly dressed in crimson satin, } from Zell, but likewise with another from Altona, and | placable character of the queen, his sister, form guaran- 
uid either had, or impressed me as having, an air of|thus acting under a double commission of the most)tees upon that point. That it would have been con- 
majesty, mingled with condescension, altogether unlike | serious description, I should perhaps have been justified | summated without difficulty, and almost without resist- 
an ordinary woman of condition. Our interview lasted | in declining to obey the royal orders,—at least, as far as|ance, cannot admit of a doubt. In the spring of 1784, 
nearly two hours. She assured me that she would write | regarded the despatch entrusted to me by the Baron de | the same attempt, made by the same individuals, or their 
the letter demanded by the Danish nobility, to her bro-; Bulow. I complicd, nevertheless, with the requisition, | survivors, was carried into complete effect without blood- 
ther, before she retired to rest; and would urge in the|and gave up both my packets to Hinuber ; but I accom-| shed; and the young prince royal, then only sixteen 
most pressing terms a compliance with the request made | panied them with a letter which I addressed to his ma-|years of age, was invested with the powers of regent, 
to him by Bulow in the name of his party. “ As to the] jesty, acquainting him that as I was the depositary of/as his mother would have been in 1775. ‘That the 
question which he puts to me,” added she, “ whether I| many very important facts confided to me by his sister, | restoration of Caroline Matilda must have produced 
would be ready to set out for Copenhagen on the first |and by Bulow, which were not of a nature to be com-| most beneficial public consequences to Denmark—by 
intimation of their success, assure him that [am disposed | mitted to paper, I ventured to hope that he would admit | reviving the ancient, hereditary, natural connection be- 
to share every hazard with my friends, and to quit this|me to an audience, in whatever way or manner might/tween that country and England—is incontestable. 
place at the shortest notice. But he must remember| be most agreeable to him. I did not, however, indulge | Juliana Maria, the queen dowager, and her son, Prince 
that Tam not mistress of my own actions. I live here | any sanguine expectations of success in my applications ;| Frederick, possessed neither capacity nor vigour; and 
under the King of England’s protection, in his castle,| first, because I well knew that the king had laid it down they had lost the friendship of Great Britain. Caroline 
and in his dominions. I cannot leave Zell without his} as a principle, to reserve to himself the power of deny-| Matilda united considerable energy of character. with 
consent and approbation. To obtain that permission, | ing that he had ever seen or received an agent from the | firmness, and she wanted not judgment; but youth, 
shall form one of the principal objects of my letter to} Queen Matilda; and, secondly, because Lichtenstein, in | power, flattery, and inexperience, had overturned her. 
him.” She then mentioned to me, for the first time, a] the letter which he left to direct my conduct, had ex-|'Those persons who severely condemn her conduct while 
circumstance which gave her much concern, as she ap | pressly prepared me for this refusal. “I must,” said he,/in Denmark forget that she was married at sixteen to a 
prehended it might retard, or wholly impede, the success|‘* warn you not to be surprised if you do not receive|most imbecile, dissolute prince, and precipitated from 
of my negotiation in London. “The Baron de Lich-| fiom Aim (George the Third) an answer. It will be ad-|the throne at the age of twenty years and six months. 
tenstein,”’ said the queen, “ informs me that he is about! dressed to me, at Hanover. Reasons with which you I pretend not to justify her conduct with respect to Stru- 
to quit England, on his return to Hanover. I fear he|are well acquainted,—namely, that he will give nothing | ensee, either in a prudential or in a moral point of view : 
may be gone before you arrive. His absence must be| under his hand touching this affair,—allow of no other | for, though I honoured the queen, I honour truth far 
injurious to my interest, as, besides his attachment to| line of conduct.” |above all queens ; and whatever faults are found in these 
me, his access to the king gave him opportunities of aid- Being thus situated, I waited till the 21st of April,| memoirs, the violation or suppression of truth never will 
ing my cause, which no other individual enjoys, or can | when Hinuber having informed me that he had not re-|be among the number. But we must not measure sove- 
supply. I shall, nevertheless, write to him; and he has| ceived any orders from his majesty respecting me, I wrote | reigns precisely by the same principles which apply to 
promised me, that in case of his departure before you/|to the queen, to Seckendorf, and to Bulow. In my let-! individuals. Catherine tbe Second is tried by her reign, 
reach London, he will take care to leave instructions for | ters I detailed every fact here related, requesting to know ‘not by her life; by her administration, more than by her 
regulating your conduct.” |from the last-mentioned nobleman whether he and his/ private deportment as a woman. Caroline Matilda, 
| 

















to meet me. ‘The weather was most tempestuous, ac- 





led me in silence through the arch, into the area of the 


These material points settled, our conversation took a| friends would wish me to return to Germany, or to re-|though she did not, like Catherine, exercise the sove- 
wider range ; and as her majesty manifested no disposi-| main in London, and renew my applications through /|reign authority, may claim from posterity hardly less 
tion to terminate it, we remained together till near eleven,| Hinuber to the king. His reply, dated the 2d of May, | indulgence. 
when I ventured to ask her if it was her pleasure that I| reached me on the 10th of that month. It stated that! Even the modern histury of Denmark, including the 
should retire. She acquiesced, having first enjoined me| every prepartion for the projected enterprise was advanc- | events that took place during the late revolutionary war 
to keep her constantly, as well as minutely informed,|ing; that he lamented the silence hitherto observed to-|—and, consequently, the destiny of Europe—has been 
upon every occurrence that arose; though she hoped| wards me; but that he besought me, in the names of all | affected by the consequences that flowed from the impri- 
that my absence would be of short duration. When] the party, to remain where I was, and wait for his next /sonment and exile of Caroline Matilda, followed by her 
ready to leave me, she opened the door, but retained it} despatch, On Friday, the 19th of May, as I was enter-| premature death; for her brother, George the Third, 
a minute in her hand, as if willing to protract her stay.|ing my lodgings in Jermyn street, my servant, who daily |imbibed so rooted a dislike to the Danish royal family 
She never, perhaps, looked more engaging than on that}expected me to set out again for Germany, asked me/and alliance, that he never would listen to any proposi- 
night, in that attitude, and in that dress. Her counte-| whether I had heard «that the queen was dead ?” Con-|tion for renewing the connection by marriage with the 
nance, animated with the prospect of her approaching! ceiving him to mean our own queen, I replied in the|house of Oldenburg. I know that the present king, 
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Frederick the Sixth, when prince regent, made, between 
1787 and 1789, repeated efforts to obtain the hand of an 
English princess, leaving the selection to his Britannic 
majesty, in a great degree. Conversing on this subject, 
in March, 1791, with Hugh Elliott, who was then in 
London on leave of absence, but who filled the post of 
envoy from Great Britain at the court of Copenhagen, 
he assured me that he had twice proposed, by desire of 


the prince, his union with a daughter of England ; but) 


the king instantly rejected the overture. The heir of 
the Danish monarchy, thus refused, espoused, in July, 
1790, the eldest daughter of Prince Charles of Hesse 
Cassel, by whom he has no male issue. Contrary to 
the true policy of Denmark, we find him joining with 
France at every period of his administration. Napoleon 
had not among his vassal kings a more determined ally ; 
and that formidable chieftain—when, in 1806 and the 
following year, he planned the invasion of this country 


Perhaps with all his master’s talents blest, 
Too save the East, as he subdued the West.” 


remuneration I demanded. I answered, one thousand | 
guineas, as a compensation for the expense which I had 
incurred in her majesty’s service, and an employment. | 
He assured me that I should have both. Robinson, then| Lord Sackville, though not a man of letters, nor even 
secretary to the treasury, paid me the money soon after-|inclined to literary pursuits, yet seemed to inherit his 
wards; and I confidently believe that Lord North would | grandfather ¢ ‘harles Earl of Dorset’s partiality for taldstn 
have fulfilled his promise of employing me, or rather of | As Hobbes wrote under the protection of the Earls of 
giving me a place of considerable emolument, if his ad-| Devonshire, at Chatsworth and at Hardwick; so Cum- 
ministration had not terminated early in the following | berland composed various of his dramatic pleces under 
I now return from this long digression to|that nobleman’s roof, either at Stonelands or at Dray- 
the state of public affairs. ton. I have myself assisted several times at the reading 
On my landing at Dover from Paris, I received the | of his tragedies or comedies. “ Cumberland,” says Ncea 
lintelligence of Lord Sackville’s death. 1 lost in him a| Sackville, in a letter addressed to me from Drayton, 26th 
zealous friend. He would have appointed me under-| October, 1782, “is writing a new sort of tragedy in 
jsocvedaty of state in July, 1781, when a vacancy took |familiar dialogue, instead of blank verse, for which, I 
| place in his office; but Mr. Knox, who principally con-| conclude, he will be abused till he has a severe fit of the 
' ducted the business of that departwent, opposed my ap-|bile. Four acts are finished. ‘The ladies have attended 
| pointment. He said, not without some reason, that “ he|the reading of them, and say they are very moving. f 


j year, 1782. 





—relied with good reason on the navy of Christian the} could no longer perform the duties of his employment, | declined the pleasure, because I fear I never can com- 
Seventh, “to transport,” as he threatened, «the ven-| if his colleague occupied a seat in parliament, as the} mend any performance equal to the expectation of the 
geance of the continent to our shores.” Hence, we| necessary attendance there must leave the whole weight| author. Such prose as you write I admire, because I 
may assume, took place the sanguinary naval engage-| and drudgery upon him.” In 1784, Lord Sackville | understand it; but I have not genius sufficient for works 
ment of Copenhagen, in 1801. “ Hoc fonte derivata | brought me into the house of commons, leaving me|of mere imagination.” 
clades.” Hence, too, originated the siege and surrender | equally free in my parliamentary capacity, as he did his|the 21st of October, 1784, addressing me from the same 
of Copenhagen, in 1807. Hence the loss of Norway, in| own son-in-law Mr. Herbert, and Mr. Medley, the two | place, he says, “ Cumberland is writing, and indeed has 
1814;—a kingdom which, during successive centuries, | members for East Grinstead. His correspondence, which | finished a new comedy; and I have secn it; and the 
had been united to Denmark, but which is now trans-/I enjoyed down to the close of his life, exhibits in every dialogue is remarkably well. There was something in 
ferred to the dominion of her ancient enemy, governed letter the acuteness of his intellect, the elevation of his | the chavacters, in the moral part of them, that I disliked; 
by one of Bonaparte’s lieutenants, who occupies the! mind, and the playful vivacity of his temper, unsubdued | and I was in doubt whether I might venture to declare 
Nor does it less forcibly display that strong) it. But, as f cannot forbear speaking truth, out it came ; 


fended, he 


Near two years afterwards, on 


Such are the cana by age. 


throne of Gustavus Adolphus. 
attachment to the king, cemented by recent marks of /and instead of being o 


nary facts which we have witnessed in our time: facts, | adopted the idea, and 
indirectly to be traced up to Caroline Matilda’s death.| his favour, which always characterised Lord Sackville. | it is all to be altered according to my plan. Was I not 
Had she been restored to Denmark, and filled the situa- I have already mentioned in the “ Memoirs of my |a bold man to attack an author ?” On the 2d of Joneary, 
tion of regent during her son’s minority, we can scarcely | own Time,” published in 1815, the journey to Drayton, “«“ When Combechend read 
suppose that her brother would have refused to cement} which, at Mr. Pitt’s desire, I undertook on the 3ist of |his comedy here, the character of Dumps, which you 
the alliance between the two crowns, by giving one of| December, 1783, in order to induce Lord Sackville to} commend, struck me as the least to be admired : but we 
his daughters in marriage to the present king. Norway| 
might at this hour have remained subject to him, and| cessful result. 
the Danish capital would never have been attacked or|him after my return to London, dated Drayton, Satur-/ remainder of the week, Lam in hopes that the mana- 
entered by an English army. day, the 10th January, 1784, he says, “ It is impossible | gers expeet it will answer.’ These passages of his cor- 
I shall subjoin a few words, personal to myself, re-|to argue upon the event of Monday, as so much de-/|respondence with me, all written soon after his resigna- 
specting the Queen of Denmark. After her decease,| pends upon the secret manwuvres of Robinson. If the /tion of office, and when he was fast approaching his 
Bulow, as representing the party which had been en-| majorities are not great against Mr, Pitt, he will prevail 
gaged in her cause—and Seckendorf, who, having car-| at last; for then the king’s firmness will be shown, and 
ried on the intercourse between her majesty and me,} when understood, will have great weight. If I can form 
witnessed my exertions in her service—joined in making | any judgment of my late master, he will give the fairest} the tranquil pleasures of private life. 
to the Baron de Lichtenstein the most pressing solicita-| and most decided support to any ministers of his own! ‘The last letter that I ever received from Lord Sack- 
tions in my behalt. They entreated of him to recom-| choosing. And if they do not abandon Aim, he never | ville is dated “ Stonelands Lodge, 17th of July, 1785,” 
mend me to his Britannic majesty, for remuneration or| will forsake them.” ‘ 
employment; and they did it in language so earnest,| Lord Sackville’s intellectual formation, was a quickness 
that, even if Lichtenstein had not been of himself dis-| of perception which seemed at times to partake of pre- 
posed to comply, he could not have evaded or refused to} science and intuition. Being likewise destitute of all he speaks in terms of the severest eondemnation respect- 
gratify their wishes. He was, however, I have reason) reserve where secrecy was not demanded, he rarely de-/ing Pitt's and Jenkinson’s measure of the Irish propo- 
to believe, most desirous of obtaining for me some recom-| clined answering any question put to him, and he was a | sitions. « If we may believe,” says he, « the newspapers, 
pense. In fact, during the years 1775 and 1776, he| stranger to circumlocution or evasion, In February, | the factious part of Ireland wish to reject these very ad- 
wrote, (as he assured me under his hand,) repeatedly to| 1784, when Pitt’s eventual stability in office began to|vantageous propositions, because they only administer @ 
the king, in terms as strong as a Hanoverian subject! be evident, and his final triumph over the coalition al- The first dose, prepared by the Doe- 
could venture to use when addressing his sovereign.| most certain, Lord Walsingham and I asked Lord Sack- ‘ 
But no reply was given. I made likewise, myself, two! ville, « How long will Pitt remain first minister?” He 
applications in the course of those years to the king,| looked up for two or three seconds, and then replied, 
which were delivered to him by persons of rank, or of,“ Five years.” ‘The accomplishment of this prediction,| may not attend the execution. Mr. Pitt is young enough 
consideration, who had means of access to his private|or rather opinion, proved ridiculously accurate; for, in| to live to see, and, I hope, to repent, of what his influ- 
hours: I may now name them: they were Viscount) February, 1789, Pitt in fact was owt ; and only the folly |ence is imposing upon this great and flourishing coun- 
Barrington and Dr. William Hunter. He still observed,| of his opponents, by furnishing him from week to week |try.” There was not, probably, a nobleman in England 
nevertheless, the same silence; and the whole transac-| with new subjects of delay, had allowed time for the|who combined a more liberal economy with a hospitable 
tion had long ceased to occupy my thoughts, when, in| king’s recovery from his great malady. Nor did Lord |and splendid establishment. He maintained three sepa- 
the last days of February, 1781—nearly six years sub-| Sackville possess less candour than he manifested acute-|rate households: one in Pall-Mall, another at Stone- 
sequent to the demise of Caroline Matilda—it most|ness. ‘The « Rolliad” did not spare him, among the |Jands in Sussex,—a family seat to which he was partial, 
unexpectedly revived. In 1780, I came into parliament ;} individuals selected for satire or ridicule by the authors | where he had passed much of his youth, and which he 
and some months afterwards, as I was seated nearly|of that production. Addressing me from Drayton, on | rented of his nephew, the Duke of Dorset. He kept 
behind Lord North in the house of commons, only a few| the 2d of January, 1785, he observes, “« The < Rolliad’|up a third, at his magnificent place of Drayton, in the 
members being present, and no important business in} is indeed highly entertaining. We all admire it; and| county of Northampton. His table was admirably served, 
agitation, he suddenly turned round to me. Speaking} there is more wit, elegance, and humour in the compo-|and his house never wanted a seleet company of both 
in a low tone of voice, so as not to be overheard, “ Mr.| sition, than I could have conceived it possible even for}sexes. Yet his income did not exceed nine or ten thou- 
Wraxall,” said he, «I have reccived his majesty’s com-| Mr. Sheridan and his friends to have produced. Lord} sand pounds a year; and when he went out of office, he 
mands to see and talk to you. He informs me that you| Walsingham has no reason to thank them for making |made no reduction whatever in his household, nor dis- 
rendered very important services to the late Queen of| him spring from so poor a stock.” ‘This remark applied | missed a single domestic. With Aim may justly be said 
Denmark, of which he has related to me the particulars. | to the lines, in which, alluding to the members of F'ox’s }to have become eclipsed the name of Sackville, as a par- 
He is desirous of acknowledging them. We must have| East India Board, who are contrasted with those of Pitt’s | liamentary beacon. The Duke of Dorset, his nephew, 
some conversation together on the subject. Can you| nomination, the « Rolliad’’ says, | was only a pleasing, accomplished individual of very 
come to me to Bushy Park, dine, and pass the day?” I jhigh rank, made for the ornament of a court; formed to 
waited on him there, in June, 1781, and was received }erace a drawing-room, but destitute of talents for state 
by him in his cabinet alone. Having most patiently | affairs. He filled however during six years, without re- 
heard my account of the enterprise in which I engaged |proach, the post of ambassador to the court of Ver- 
for the Queen Matilda’s restoration, he asked me what 


1785, he again writes to me: 


* . > ser < sriietrati sore > ath 3 ne 1 } . 
support the new administration, t gether with its suc-|said so much upon that subject, that he promised to alter 


In the first letter which I received from | jt, “As I see *‘ The .Vatural Son’ advertised for the 


seventieth year, display the elasticity of Lis mind, while 
jthey as forcibly prove how little either the advance of 


age, or the loss of employment, had indisposed him for 





Among the peculiar features of| the day preceding his memorable speech in the house of 
peers, which terminated his public career. He was pre- 
paring fur his journey to London when he wrote it; and 


slow poison to us. 
tors Foster and Beresford, would have had an instant 
effect ; and it is hard that they will not consent to re- 
| prieve us for a few years, that such old fellows as lam 





«« Whate’er experience Gregory might boast, 
Say, is not Walsingham himself a host ! 
His grateful countrymen, with joyful eyes, 
From Sackville’s ashes see this phanix rise. 





| sailles. His only son perished at twenty-one, in an Irish 
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foxchase: a mode of dying not the most glorious or|some measure to naturalise him with the people among 
distinguished, though two sons of William the Con-| whom he resided. 
queror, one of whom was a king of England, terminated Catherine the Second and her ally, the Emperor 


their lives in a similar occupation. Joseph, were at that time engaged in hostilities against 


The present Duke of Dorset, and his brother, Mr.|the Turks, which, though unsuccessful on the side of 


Germain, Lord Sackville’s two sons, men by no means| Hungary during more than one campaign, in conse- 
wanting talents, have nevertheless hitherto remained in| quence of Juseph’s personal interference and presence 
a sort of political obscurity, better known at Newmarket, |in the field, menaced nevertheless the Ottoman empire 
or on Ascot Heath, than at Westminster; on the turf,| with the loss of her finest provinces on the coast of the 
or at the cockpit, than in parliament. Even the duke-| Black Sea. Ockzakow had already fallen into the em- 
dom itself seems to be already deprived of its greatest | press’s possession. Ewart not only stimulated the king 
ornament, and ‘to be half extinguished by the loss of|and ministers of Prussia, to compel from her the resto- 
Knole ; a mansion which was to the Sackvilles all which | ration of so valuable a place, but he set on foot the great 
Blenheim is to the Churchills, or Penshurst to the Syd- | confederacy of England, Holland, Prussia, and ‘Turkey, 
neys, recalling a thousand images of past times and/for the avowed purpose of arresting her further con- 
transactio is. ‘I'hat venerable pile, where the Earls and |quests. ‘The death of Joseph the Second, which took 
Dukes of Dorset had resided in uninterrupted succession | place in February, 1790, facilitated the accomplishment 
more than two centuries—a species of classic ground,|of Ewart’s plans, while it deprived Catherine of her 
enriched with portraits of so many illustrious persons,|best support. Leopold, who succeeded to his brother's 
and so many historical monuments—it is highly pro-|dominions, adopted a pacific and healing policy, the first 
bable will be transferred to the Earls of Delawar, in| fruit of which was the treaty of Reichenbach, concluded 
consequence of a will, which, whatever legal validity it | between him and Frederick William. Ewart performed 


may possess, militates against every feeling of justice or|the principal part in it, and was personally present at its) 


propriety. The very name of Sackville appears to be|signatare. His detestation of Catherine, which consti- 
near extinction, as far as appearances warrant us to as-|tuted a prominent feature of his character, inpelled him 
sume; the present Duke of Dorset being unmarried, !to advise the British ministry to the prosecution of every 
and Mr. Germain without male issue, though both have | measure which might effect her humiliation, and check 
long passed the zenith of life. It is nevertheless a name, | the progress of her arms. She was well aware of his 
than which few if any more resplendent is to be found | antipathy; and, apprehensive of the injurious conse- 
in our annals; raised to the peerage by Elizabeth, in|quences that would inevitably result from his efforts at 
the person of Lord ‘I'reasurer Buckhurst; created earls | Reichenbach, it is said that she did not hesitate having 
by James the First, and dukes by George the First; fer-| recourse to effective means for preventing his presence 
tile in men distinguished for loyalty, courage, and pro-|at the conferences which were there held previous to the 
tection of genius. In pronouncing the name of Charles, |treaty. A potion, it is added, was administered to him 
Earl of Dorset, whom his cotemporaries compared with|at the time when he was setting out from Berlin; but 
Tibullus, Mecenas, Gallus, and Petronius, we see pass | Sutherland, physician to the empress, who was a coun- 
in review before us the shades of Waller, Dryden, Ot-|tryman of Ewart, and who knew or suspected Cathe- 
way, Wycherley, Butler, Prior, and many other poets |rine’s intention, sent him a hint to be on his guard 
or men of eminent talents, foreigners as well as Eng-| He escaped by means of emetics and medicines. 
lish, who shared the society and the bounty of that | I am well aware that this is a serious imputation to 
celebrated individual. Lord Sackville had not degene-| bring forward, even against Catherine the Second; nor 
rated from him. ‘Though Minden and America exposed | would [ state it lightly,—for I am far from participating 
him to popular clamour, yet posterity, | am persuaded, |Ewart’s aversion to her. I consider her, indeed, as a 
viewing him dispassionately, will rank him among tle | very ambitious princess, emulating every species of fame, 
most eminent persons who performed a part on the great/and not fastidiously delicate as to the manner of attain- 
theatre of public life during the reigns of George the|ing her objects. Leopold designated her with truth 
Second and of his present majesty. |when he said, that “her head ought to be encircled 
About this time, a person was appointed secretary of | with glory, in order to conceal her feet which stood in 
legation to the British envoy at Berlin, who displayed | blood.” Her whole reign, administration, policy, wars, 
such eminent talents for negotiation, and acted so dis- and private life, demonstrate that she was not scrupulous 
tinguished a part in the diplomatic line, during the short | about the means by which she accomplished her plans 
period of his public service, as to deserve that I should |of acquisition, vengeance, and gratification. The per- 
enter into some details respecting him. The individual | son from whom I received the account here given, and 
to whom I allude, Mr. Joseph Ewart, was the son of a/who is now no more, might challenge belief on very 
Scotish clergyman at Dumfries, and brought up to the {strong grounds. He wasa man of calm and superior 
profession of surgery. With a view of improving him-|understanding, neither credulous nor imbued with any 
self, and at the same time of visiting the Continent, he | prejudices against the empress. Add to these facts, that 
accompanied one of his countrymen, Mr. Macdonald of | he was intimately acquainted with Ewart, from whom, I 
Clanronald, in the year 1782, from England to Vienna. | have no doubt, he received the particulars of Catherine’s 
A quarrel arising between them while resident in the | attempt. Lastly, he was in Germany at the time when 
Austrian capital, Ewart quitted him; and our minister | the treaty of Reichenbach was concluded, as well as 
at that court, Sir Robert Murray Keith, being in want of | previous and subsequent to its signature. He possessed, 
a secretary at the time, Ewart assisted him as such, but | therefore, almost all the qualities, as well as the informa- 
without being officially attached to the mission. About|tion, requisite for forming a sound and dispassionate 
two years afterwards, in 1784, he consented to act in a|opinion upon the fact in question. 
similar capacity under Sir John Stepney, the English} Leopold having concluded peace with the Turks at 
envoy at Berlin. Here he soon manifested extraordinary | Sistova, Catherine, thus left alone to carry on the war 
ability. which was attended with uncommon ardour of| with that power, might unquestionably have been com- 
mind, and a very irritable temper. Stepney being suc- | pelled to restore all her recent acquisitions, particularly 
ceeded, in August, 1785, by Lord Dalrymp!e, now Earl|Ockzakow. The cabinets of St. James’s, of the Hague, 
of Stair, Ewart continued in the same post under that|and of Berlin, acting in concert, while they were sus- 
nobleman; and after passing, as I have already men-|tained by Leopold, become emperor of Germany, could 
tioned, through the intermediate degree of secretary of |have dictated to the Russian empress. Frederick Wil- 
legation, he was named, in 1788, envoy to the Prussian | liam already threatened to march an army of a hundred 
court. Placed on such a diplomatic eminence, to which |thousand men against Riga, and every preparation was 
his talents had conducted him with unexampled rapidity, |made for attacking the Livonian frontier, when the 
he rendered himself master of the cabinet and councils | British ministry receded. These events took place dur- 
of Frederick William the Second, which he governed or/ing the spring of the year 1791. In embracing a line 
directed with a sort of absolute sway. Hertzberg, who | of policy calculated to set limits to Catherine’s conquests 
was then first minister, listened to his suggestions with |on the shore of the Euxine, Pitt acted, in my opinion, 
implicit respect; and I have been assured that it is diffi-| with equal wisdom and justice; but, unfortunately, he 
cult to conceive or to credit the ascendency attained by |could not impress the house of commons with a convic- 
him over the sovereign and administration of Prussia.|tion that interests so remote, as well as sv little under- 
His marriage with a lady of that country, Mademoiselle | stood, were of sufficient importance to incur any risk of 











possessed a very imperfect knowledge or comprehension 
of the position, value, and consequence of Ockzakow. 
Fox, availing himself of these circumstances, inveighed 
with so much eloquence and effect against the minis- 
terial system, and was supported on every division by 
such numbers, that it became evident Pitt must either 
abandon his measures and his allies, or be finally left in 
a minority. In order to keep Catherine firm to her de- 
termination of not relinquishing Ockzakow, Fox did not 
hesitate to send a friend and relative to Petersburgh as 
his agent. Adair demonstrated to the sovereign of Rus- 
sia, that, if she remained inflexible, the house of com- 
mons would either force Pitt to yield, or would drive 
him from the helm. Thus encouraged, Catherine refused 
to make any sacrifices of territory, or to restore Ock- 
zakow. 

The Engli-h minister, after a long conflict between 
political principle and love of power, at length deter- 
mined to consult his preservation by renouncing his 
alliances. In so painful an extremity he had recourse 
to Ewart, who was then in London on leave of absence. 
To him Pitt applied, as the person who had conducted 
all the negotiations at Berlin; entreating him to return 
thither, and to state the necessity imposed on the British 
administration of adopting other measures. Ewart, not 
without extreme repugnance, undertook the commission 
and executed it; but the Duke of Leeds, a nobleman of 
an elevated mind, though not endowed with eminent 
abilities, was so much shocked at the violation of na- 
uonal faith—which faith, he, as secretary of state for the 
foreign department, had pledged—that he preferred the 
resignation of his employment, rather than submit to be 
made the instrument of such humiliation. Lord Gren- 
ville replaced him in June, 1791. About three months 
afterwards, the Duke of York’s marriage with Frederick 
William’s daughter, by his first wife, was concluded; a 
transaction, in conducting which, Ewart, as the British 
minister at the Prussian court, tovk a Jeading part; and 
the terms of which alliance, in a pecuniary point of 
view, he would have rendered much more advantageous 
to this country than were the stipulations settled, if the 
duke’s own injudicious interference had not prevented 
him. No sooner, however, was the union completed, 
than Pitt, on very insufficient pretexts, founded osten- 
sibly on some article in the matrimonial contract to 
which Ewart had given his sanction, caused him to be 
recalled. He returned to England, received a pension 
of one thousand pounds as a remuneration for his ser- 
vices, and retired from office. ‘I'reatment so severe, if 
not unmerited, his indignant spirit could not support. 
He died soon afterwards at Bath. 

I have been assured, from the authority to which I 
have already alluded, that his death was accelerated or 
produced by the same means that had been ineffectually 
tried previous to the treaty of Reichenbach ; administered 
by order of the same princess. Such an accusation I 
by no means implicitly adopt or credit; but Ewart was 
known to have urged the British cabinet to measures 
personally hostile towards the Empress of Russia, and 
Catherine’s vengeance, though it might be suspended, 
never slept. Instruments for effecting it might always 
be found, even in England, by a powerful sovereign. 
Whether Ewart’s end was natural, or whether any means 
were used to hasten it, I will not determine ; but I know 
from concurring, and, I may add, from official testimony, 
that his last words reproached Pitt, whom he aceused of 
wanting firmness and principle. Yet it appears to me 
difficult to condemn Pitt’s line of conduct. For, even 
if he had resigned, rather than abandon his engagements 
with Prussia, the new ministers would equally have 
violated them, and would have pursued an opposite poli- 
cy. Such a line of action would, however, I admit, 
have been more dignified and magnanimous. But we 
must recollect that previous to his being made lord war- 
den of the Cinque Ports, in 1792, Pitt possessed no 
means whatever of subsistence, except from the salary 
of his employments. He must have returned to Lin- 
coln’s Inn, or have occupied an apartment in Lord Chat 
ham’s house, who at the same time would have beem 
compelled to leave the admiralty. Such superiority to 
every sentiment of private interest, not to mention am~ 
bition, cannot be expected from man. Fox, in conse~ 
quence of his successful interference to preserve €athe- 
rine’s conquests, enjoyed, for a short time, a high degree 








Warttensleben, augmented his influence, as it seemed in|a war for their support. Many of the county members 


of her favour. She placed his bust in her cabinet, 
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between two of the illustrious statesmen of modern ages, 
and spoke of him in language of the warmest encomium. 
But the part which he took in parliament subsequent to 
1793, and the eulogiums lavished by him on the French 
revolution, soon changed the empress’s tone. She caused 
the bust to be removed ; and when reproached with such 
a change in her conduct, she replied, « C’étoit Monsieur 
Fox de Quatre-vingt-onze que j’ai placé dans mon 
cabinet.” 

December.—Hitherto, during nearly twenty months 
that had elapsed since Pitt’s confirmation in office, the 
coalition, though vanquished, remained nevertheless a 
compact and powerful phalanx. No desertion had yet 
taken place among their leaders in either house of par- 
liament. But the month of December exhibited a speci- 
men of political defection in the person of Mr. Eden, 
which excited a strong sensation. He had greatly con- 
tributed, by his influence over Lord Norih, to form that 
celebrated union, and he was the first to forsake it. 
Wearied with an unsuccessful and hopeless opposition, 
pressed by domestic demands, and conscious of possess- 
ing talents which might be rendered subservient to his 
own, not less than to the public advantage, Eden opened 
a treaty with the minister. Its results were disclosed by 
his double appointment, naming him one of the members 
of council for affairs of trade, and at the same time ap- 
pointing him envoy extraordinary at the court of Ver- 
sailles, for the negotiation of a commercial treaty with 
France. The former nomination had no emolument an- 
nexed to it, but to the latter was joined a salary of six 
thousand pounds a year. 
making this purchase,—for it could deserve no other 
title—concluded a bargain highly beneficial to the na- 


Unquestionably, Pitt, in| 


|several years, was a steady adherent of Fox. Eden’s 
‘alliances likewise contributed to support him, for he 
| married a daughter of Sir Gilbert Elliott, and one of his 
| sisters was the wife of Dr. Moore, Archbishop of Can- 
|terbury. When surrounded, as I have seen him, by his 
six daughters, he excited great interest. Pitt, who, in 
j|his continual visits to his country-house at Holwood, 
used to stop, and sometimes to pass the night at Beck- 
enham, Eden’s place, not far from Bromley, in Kent, 
distinguished one of the young ladies by particular at- 
tentions. But either he never meditated marriage, or he 
finally relinquished his intention. Eden’s style of elo- 
| quence was neither glowing, nor elevated, nor impas- 
sioned ; but it was correct, without digressions, always 
| directed to the subject under discussion. He had been 
|early initiated in public business, had filled various emi- 


|nent situations at an early period of life, and might con- | 


fidently look forward to higher employments. During 
| the coalition administration, he was made a British privy- 
‘councillor; but Lord North, (to whose party he be- 
|longed, and not to that of Fox,) did not, or probably 
could not, procure him a place in the distribution of 
| offices; and Eden’s wants propelled him towards the 
|treasury bench, as those of Burke did, some years after- 
|wards.- Junius, when speaking of Wedderburn, says, 
‘that “there was something about him which even 
itreachery could not trust.” There equally existed in 


| ° . ° 
| Eden’s physiognomy, even in his manner and deport- 
~ t=] d , 


| ment, something which did not convey the impression of 
| plain dealing, or inspire confidence. 

| ‘Though he was a man of distinguished capacity, great 
|application, and thorough acquaintance with state affairs, 
ihe wanted accomplishment. His knowledge of the 


tion. Eden possessed a species of knowledge and ability | French language was so limited at the time when he 
which, except in the instance of Jenkinson, would have| was named envoy to Paris, as to place him under a ne- 
been vainly sought throughout the ministerial ranks.|cessity of taking a master to instruct, or at least to per- 
And Jenkinson, who already beheld the peerage near his| fect him in it ; but he amply compensated for that defect, 
grasp, might neither have relished such a mission, nor|by his superior information on every point connected 
could he be conveniently spared as yet by Pitt from the| with the important objects submitted to his consideration. 
treasury bench. Upon all subjects connected with trade, | The first minister, it was universally admitted, could not 
manufactures, revenue, and finance, Eden ranked above| have made a wiser selection. Friends, nevertheless, as 
any individual composing the party of the opposition. | well as his opponents, declaimed against Eden as an 

Fox, Lord North, and Sheridan, might indeed display | apostate. The Duke of Dorset, then our ambassador at 


more eloquence, wit, or humour, during a commercia! | the court of France, but who was over here on leave of 


debate ; but upon Eden principally devolved the task of| absence, and with whom, during the whole period of his 
dissecting, answering, and refuting the arguments, cal-| embassy, | maintained a constant, unreserved correspond- 
culations, or propositions brought forward by the govern-| ence, expressed himself in terms equally severe as Fox 
ment. His desertion left, therefore, a void not easy to|!could have done on the subject. Writing to me from 
fill, and produced a corresponding sentiment of indigna-| his seat at Knole, in Kent, five days after Eden’s ap- 
tion among his former friends. It found vent in lam-| pointment, on the 14th December, 1785, he says, “ I am 
Poons, epigrams, and rondeaus, some of which were now so far in my way to Paris. I wished to have had 


|sertion, it is necessary to state that Mahommed Ali, 
|nabob or sovereign of the Carnatic, was induced in the 
|year 1781, when the armies of Hyder Ali !:ad occupied 
j|and desolated his dominions, to assign over the adminis- 
|tration of his revenues to the Madras government. So 
extraordinary a mark of confidence, by which he in fact 
made a temporary resignation of his political authority, 
transferring it to the East India Company’s servants, was, 
however, given under a solemn engagement that his ter- 
ritories should be restored to him immediately after the 
termination of the war. Nevertheless, Lord Macartney, 
apprehensive lest the nabob’s finances might be thrown 
into disorder under his own management, which must 
prevent his making regular Avs¢s or payments due from 
him to the company, refused to restore the Carnatic to 
Mahommed Ali. That prince loudly complained of 
such an infraction of national faith, and claimed the 
jinterposition of the Bengal government. Hastings and 
the supreme council taking part with the nabob, enjoined 
Lord Macartney to fulfil the stipulations of 1781. But 
he remained inflexible, and waited orders from England. 
One of the first measures embraced by the new board of 
control, after its institution in the autumn of 1784, was 
to send positive directions for restoring the assignment, 
‘and replacing Mahommed Ali in his rights of sovereign- 
ty. Lord Macartney, between whom and the nabob vio- 
lent personal altercations had arisen, preferred resigning 
the government, rather than undergo the humiliation of 
compliance. With this determination he quitted Madras, 
jand repaired to Calcutta, intending to prosecute his voy- 
age from thence to England ; wholly unprepared for the 
|appointment which there awaited him, to succeed Has- 
tings as governor-general. 
| It cannot be doubted that if his nomination had been 
legally complete, he would not have hesitated an instant 
But the only title under which 
he could have demanded to be recognised, was evidently 
defective and invalid. The act of the legislature, passed 
|in 1774, which erected a supreme controlling govern- 
ment in Bengal, expressly declared that on a vacancy 
loccurring in the chair, the senior member in the coun- 
cil should succeed to it. This event had actually taken 
place on the Ist day of February, 1785, when Mr. 
Hastings quitted the Ganges; and his office devolved, 
under a parliamentary authority, upon Mr. Macpherson. 
Until, therefore, he should be expressly superseded, and 
a successor appointed, no power could legally dispossess 
him. Of these facts Lord Macartney was well aware ; 
and though he might probably have been easily prevailed 
on to exercise the powers of governor-general, till more 
| valid authority could arrive from Europe, yet he did not 


to assume its functions, 


most poignant. When Eden attempted an apology to 
Lord North for joining Pitt, and observed that “ it was| 
not caused by any change of political attachment, but 
merely arose from a temporary affair of trade, which | 
he was appointed to negotiate ;” “ You need not trouble | 
yourself to explain the matter,” replied that nobleman, | 
—I have always considered the whole transaction as| 
a mere affair of trade.” Fox, after hearing his reasons | 
and excuses, only asked him if he had seen Mrs. Jordan | 
perform? That charming actress, who just then ap-| 
peared for the first time on the London theatre, attracted | 
universal attention. The ballad entitled “ Billy Eden,” | 
set to the tune of “ Ally Croaker,” concentered the wit} 
of the party that he had quitted, and cannot be perused 
with gravity. Each verse or stanza concluded thus: 


“ Will you give a place, my dearest Billy Pitt O! 
If I can’t have a whole one, O give a little bit 0!” 


It required some strength of nerves to support these 
attacks, and Eden was not supposed to possess great 
firmness, or to set ridicule and satire at defiance. 

I was familiarly acquainted with him between 1781 
and 1789, not only in London, but at Paris during his 
mission ; and finally at Bayonne, where I met him when 
returning from his embassy to Madrid. In his person 
he rose, like Jenkinson, above the ordinary height ; but 
Eden’s figure was elegant, and wanted not grace. His 
countenance was thin and pale, his features regular, and 
full of intelligence ; his manners calm, polite, and con- 
ciliating. He descended from an ancient and honourable 
family, resident during successive centuries in the North 
of Ei.gland, and which had been raised to the baronet- 
age under Charles the Second. His eldest brother, Sir 
John, who represented the county of Durham during 





a little conversation with you respecting Eden. His| attempt to claim the office as his right. Still less did he 
desertion is a curious business. It is astonishing how|make any demonstration of assuming it by force. If, 
angry his old friends are with him; and, in my opinion, lindeed, he had taken any steps tending towards such an 
with very great reason. His situation at Paris will be | object, I know that he would have been instantly placed 
new and particular. However, he has nothing to do|under arrest, conducted on board a ship, and sent to 
with my functions ; and I know he can do nothing with- | Ingland. Mr. Macpherson having consulted the judges 
out me, notwithstanding the Gazette writer has dignified | relative to the point, they unanimously declared that he 
him with the title of minister plenipotentiary.” It is|was the only legal governor-general to whom obedience 
evident that the duke, though utterly unable, himself, to} was due; and he consequently prepared, if it should be- 
negotiate a commercial treaty with the French commis-|come necessary, to maintain himself in his situation. 
sioners, yet by no means liked the intrusion of such a| But Lord Macartney, who knew the utter invalidity of 
man as Eden in a diplomatic character, at the court of/his commission, was too wise to make any effort for 
Louis the Sixteenth. | gaining possession of the chair. He quitted Calcutta 
With Eden’s defection, which formed the last domes- | after a residence of a few days, and, immediately on his 
tic event of importance in the year 1785, I shall termi- | arrival in London, presented upon oath, at the East 
nate the fourth part of the Memoirs of my own Time. |India house, an account of his acquisitions while he re- 
January, 1786.—Early in the month of January,} mained at Madras. They were considered as very mode- 
Lord Macartney arrived in England from Calcutta. His| rate, not exceeding, I believe, forty thousand pounds, 
return to Europe excited much surprise, he having been| While speaking of Lord Macartney’s visit to Calcutta, 
appointed, nearly twelve months before, to succeed Mr.|I have had occasion to mention Mr, Macpherson, who 
Hastings as governor-general of Bengal, whenever the | shortly after this time was created a baronet. He was 
latter should quit India. But, notwithstanding this| born in the Isle of Skye, towards the close of the year 
nomination, various weighty reasons precluded him from| 1744, and educated at the University of Aberdeen; 
claiming the chair. His original appointment had not | where, as well as afterwards at that of Edinburgh, he 
been carried at the East India house without great diffi-| early attained a knowledge of the great writings of an- 
culty ; the directors, in a pretty full court, being so|tiquity. At the age of nearly twenty-three, impelled 
equally balanced, that the question was decided in Lord| more by a desire of enlarging his mind, than by any 
Macartney’s favour by only one vote. From Leadenhall | determined plans of a pecuniary nature, he went out as 
street it was, therefore, evident that he could not look|a passenger on board an East Indiaman, commanded by 
for any steady or unanimous+support. Nor had his|his maternal uncle, Captain Macleod. He was, how- 
public conduct in throwing up the government of Fort) ever, nominally registered on the ship’s books as purser. 
St. George, rather than submit to execute the orders} Arriving in 1768, on the Malabar coast, where the com- 
sent out by the board of control, tended to conciliate the | pany’s forces were engaged at the siege of Mangalore, a 
protection of Dundas. In order to explain this last as-|town in the dominions of Hyder Ali, he volunteered 
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on the storming party, and was one of those who en- 
tered the fort when it was taken by assault. He pos- 
sessed, indeed, and exhibited throughout his whole life, 
the 


general of Be ngal, where 
tary, excited numerous enemies, he displayed the utmost 


most unostentatious couraze. 


superiority to the attempts at intimidation made by va- 
rious individuals, who supposed themselves aggrieved 
from the effect of bis regulations. He manifested equal 
composure in Hyde Park, when one of those officers, 
Major Brown, called him out to answer with a pistol for 


acts performed reluctantly, under an imperious sense of 
duty, in his public character, Mr. Macpherson first be- 
came known to the Nabob of the Carnatic in 1769, who 
was early impressed with the elevation of his senti- 
ments, his apparent superiority to money, aad the con- 
ciliation of bis manners. But he united to them a deep, 
comprehensive, abstract mind, under the control of a 
philosophic temper, scarcely to be ruffled by passion. 
Desire of fame, and the ambition of meriting it by per- 
sacrifices renunciations, formed the master- 
If any quality pre-eminently 


sonal and 
spring of all his actions. 
characterised him, it was patience; one of the rarest 
gifts of Nature to man, and one which he seemed to 
exert without an effort. 

His person was cast in a Herculean mould; for he 
rose above six feet in height, well-proportioned, athletic, 
neither too slender, nor at all corpulent; active, elastic 
trathspey at seventy al- 


in the dance, and performing a ¢ 
His features, regular, 


most like a youth of eighteen. 
pleasing and expressive, were always illuminated by 
I never saw him 
him in situa- 


good-humour, or enlivened by gaiety. 


manifest dejection, though I have beheld 


tions ‘which might have oppressed the firmest mind. 
The “ mens immota manet” of Virgil applied peculiarly 


; ” 
to him. So did not less the “dacryme volvuntur inanes, 


which I have seen him shed on more than one occasion. 
His accomplishments at least equaled his endowments ; 
and his conversation was enriched by anecdotes gathered 
Convivial, formed 


from Europe, as well as 
master of ren 
ie airs of almost every nation, he 
Those, and those only, who 


from Asta, 
for society, *h and Italian, singing with 
ease and grace t! 
ed his guests to the table. 
have heard him sinz Don Gaston de Cogollo’s Spanish 


Blas overhears when a prisoner in the 


chain- 


which Gil 


ot Seg 


song, 


castle ia, beginning— 


«“ Ay de me! un ano felice 


» ! ” 
Parece un soplo ligero, 


can form an estimate of his powers. Nor was his talent 


limited to one language. Venetian, Hindoo, French, 


but above all, Highland ballads, he gave with the same| ceeded his brother Joseph, as King of Hungary and | 


facility. Never did any man display more unaffected 
hospitality. It was only eclipsed by his liberality ;—for 
his purse had unfortunately no strings, and was open to 
every applicant, of every country, who besought his aid, 
or touched his compassion, I used to reproach him with 
his resemblance to Timon. But he did not finish, like 
Timon, by misanthropy, though he met perhaps with as 
strong causes for shutting his door against mankind, as 
could have been produced by the profuse Athenian. 
There still remain various touches to be added to this 
portrait.. Macpherson was a poet of no common order. 
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Early in 1781, Macpherson, recently named by the | tribute of friendship, if not of justice. Addington, who 
ministerial recommendation a member of the supreme | was at this time about thirty years of age, originally 
council, was sent out to Bengal; expressly charged by |came into parliament at the general election in 1784, as 


While governor-| Lord North, to exert his utmost endeavours for restor- | member for Devizes. 
his reductions, civil and mili-| ing general peace throughout India, and concord in our | pot 


own internal administration at Calcutta. He fulfilled 
every expectation, and even surpassed the hopes enter- 
tained from his exertions. During nearly three years 
and a half that he continued to act under Hastings, he 
had the address to retain the governor-general’s confi- 
dence, without sacrificing either his own opinions on 
juestions of public policy, or the interests of the East 
fndia Company. He achieved even a more difficult task, 
that of acquicing Mrs. Hastings’ regard, though he op- 
posed her wishes or views on more than one occasion. 
Ihe moderation of his character, which always inclined 
him to adopt healing, economical, and pacific measures, 
formed a most bencficial counterpoise to the enterprising 
and ambitious spirit of Hastings. Both possessed ele- 
vated minds, and both aspired to aequire fame, but 
through different or opposite channels. The one, by 
enlarging and extending the British dominions in India, 


| 

— . ‘ 

the other, by confirming their power, restoring the com-} 
lof which no individual, during the present reign, has 


To Macpherson, Hastings | fulfilled with more ability, impartiality, and general ap- 


pany’s finances, and retrieving their credit, convulsed by 
a long period of hostility. 
ultimately resigned his authority, which the former con- 
tinued to exercise during above nineteen months, till he 
was superseded by Earl Cornwallis. 

Soon afier Sir John Macpherson’s return from Ben- 
gal, the Prince of Wales commenced an intimacy with 
him which lasted above fourteen years, from 1788 down 
to 1802, when it became suddenly eclipsed, and never 
revived. During that time few individuals enjoyed more 
distinguishing marks of his royal highness’s favour, Sir 
John communicated constantly with him by letter, while 
traveling on the continent. When in London, he was 
admitted to Carlton House at almost all hours, frequent- 
ly when the heir apparent was in bed. I have dined 
various times in company with the prince, at Sir John’s 
house at Brompton, between 1797 and 1800. ‘Towards 
the close of 1789, Macpherson had visited Italy. While 
resident at Pisa, early in the following year, the Cardi- 
nal de Lomenie, ex-minister of Louis the Sixteenth, who 
had taken refuge in that city, mentioned with such eulo- 
giums, to Leopold, Grand Duke of Tuscany, Sir John’s 
| financial measures, adopted as governor-general, for sus- 
| taining the East India Company’s credit in Bengal, that 
| Leopold determined to make his acquaintance. Dis- 
inissing all form, and accompanied only by a single 
j attendant, he repaired on foot to Macpherson’s lodgings, 
and announced himself. He very soon afterwards suc- 
| Bohemia; to which was added the imperial crown of 
| Germany, in the autumn of the same year, 1790. Dur- 
‘ing his short reign of scarcely two years, Sir John ac- 
‘companied or met him by his own desire wherever he 
|moved; at Venice, Milan, Florence, and Vienna. Leo- 
/pold confided in, and consulted him on points of the 
most important nature. Previous, as well as subsequent 
to that. sovereign’s decease, he rendered himself equally 
|acceptable to Frederick William the Second, King of 


His person was tall and well-pro- 
] 


tioned, his countenance pleasing, his features fine, 
jand his manners mild, calm, grave, calculated to con- 
lciliate mankind, Neither his descent nor his cennec- 
|tions were illustrious. Dr. Anthony Addington, whose 
jeldest son he was, practised medicine during many years 
lat Reading, in Berkshire, and acquired by Lis profession 
lan ample fortune. He was considered as particularly 
skilful in cases of insanity, to which branch of the art 
{he applied himself: but the circumstance to which his 


family may be said primarily to owe their actual eleva- 
ition, was his having attended the first Mr. Pitt in a 
|medical capacity. 


Their two sons became early known 
to each other; and it is generally supposed that the 


'member for Devizes received a hint from his friend the 


first minister, to keep his eye fixed on the speaker’s 
chair, as an object of ambition well worthy his attain- 
ment; in which seat, time, aided by conjunctures, might 
probably place him. He was, in truth, admirably quali- 
fied for that eminent and dignified situation; the duties 


probation, not excepting even the late speaker, now Lord 
Colchester. 

Perhaps it might have conduced to his reputation, as 
a public man, without materially injuring his fortune in 
the most extensive sense, if he had limited his desires 
to that eminence, which invariably conducts its pos- 
sessor, after the lapse of some yeais, to a seat in the 
upper house; for Cornwall only lost it by death. On- 
slow, Cust, Norton, Grenville, Mitford, and Abbot, have 
all become peers. So would Addington, in the ordinary 
course of events. But his majesty, on Pitt’s resignation, 
early in 1801, having offered him the vacant places at 
the head of the treasury and the exchequer, he had 
not resolution sufficient to decline so tempting a propo- 
sition. No sooner had the king made this selection, 
than he was seized with a privation of intellect, nearly 
similar, in violence and duration, to his memorable at- 
tack in 1788. Addington’s appointment not having 
previously gone through the requisite forms, Pitt, though 
no longer in office, was under the necessity of perform- 
ing the ministerial functions, during a considerable time, 
in the house of commons. Many people indeed thought 
that the reasoning faculties of the sovereign must have 
been impaired, if not wholly obscured, before he could 
have substituted Addington in Pitt’s office. The expe- 
riment only served to prove that an excellent speaker of 
the house of commons may make a very inadequate and 
incapable first minister. It answered indeed the sove- 
reign’s purpose, by gently transferring the government 
to a man from whom he might confidently expect much 
more acquiescence and submissicn than he had found in 
Pitt: while Addington’s political opinions were well 
known to be nearly or altogether similar with those of 
his predecessor. But the country looked in vain to the 
son of the Reading physician, transformed by the royal 
touch into a first lord of the treasury, for the endow- 





Prussia, who lived with him in constant intercourse. 
24th January.—Never, at any period of George the 


ments which met in the son of the Earl of Chatham. 
Not that Addington wanted talents which in ordinary 


His « Tears of Sedition for the Death of Junius,” writ-|Third’s reign, has the session of parliament been opened | times might have sufficed to sustain him in his employ- 


ten in 1769, and printed in some editions of “ Junius’s|in a more triumphant manner than it was by Pitt, in| ment. 
Fox, though he spoke on the occasion at great |aflairs, having never visited the cortinent, nor studied 


laughters of Mr. Coutts, the emi-|length, and with greater ability; though he inveighed |its interests, courts, and principal objects of attention. 


Letters,” are most classic lines. So are his verses ad- 


dressed to the three d 


1786, 


He was indeed wholly uninformed upon foreign 


nent banker, composed in 1791, at Ovid’s tomb, not far against the speech from the throne, both for its asser-|His mind did not readily embrace those points of policy, 


from Rome. His manners were the more ingratiating, 
because they formed a contrast with his person. If his 
figure reminded of Hercules, it was Hercules in the 
court of Omphale, gentle, subdued, and disarmed. Who 
can wonder that such talents should raise their possessor 
to eminence? Mahommed Ali adopted him for his son, 
and entrusted to his vigilance the dearest interests of the 
Carnatic. Plundered and oppressed by successive gov- 
ernors of Fort St. George, the nabob had no other chance 
of redress, than by committing his rights to the care of 
a faithful, judicious, indefatigable agent. While em- 
ployed in fulfilling the duties of his charge, which 
brought him into communication and contact with min- 
isters, Lord North, then at the head of his majesty’s 
councils, conceived so favourable an opinion of his abili- 
ties and powers of conciliation, that he determined to 
avail himself of them, for the service of the state. 


tions on some points, and for its silence on others; yet, 
| conscious how large a majority would support the ad- 
ministration, did not attempt a division. Nevertheless, 
| many circumstances rendered the day interesting as well 
as important. On that evening, first presented himself 
|to public notice an individual who has very inadequately 
‘filled, during more than three years, the highest offices 
in the state, in peace as well as in war; at the head of 
| the treasury, and of the exchequer ;—an individual who, 
| at the hour when I write, occupies the post of secretary 
| of state for the home department. I allude to Mr. Ad- 
| dington, subsequently created Viscount Sidmouth. Pitt 
had selected him for seconding the address to the crown, 
an act which he performed with great propriety, in 
language of elegance, and not destitute of grace and 


verifying the observation of Valentine, in “The Two 
Gentlemen of Verona,” when he says, 


“ Home-keeping youth have ever homely wits.” 


But, on the other hand, he displayed 1 competent know- 
ledge of finance; spoke on all occasions, and on every 
subject, from the treasury bench, with perspicuity and 
facility ; applied closely to official business, and acquired 
some transitory popularity among those who did not 
look below the surface, by making peace with France a 
few months after he came into power. These com- 
mencements were nevertheless speedily obliterated by 
other occurrences. It was soon ascertained that no treaty 
could bind a revolutionary nation, propelled by the ener- 
gies of a military chief armed with despotic authority, 





| dignity. The panegyrics on the minister which he inter- 
mingled with his speech might well be excused, as the 


whose principles were adverse to the repose and felicity 
of Europe, as well as to the independence of all other 
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